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A Case Documentation of English Instruction at the 
Elementary School Level: The Cross-Cultural Impact of 
Native Speaker Teachers 



Abstract 

This case report documents the process of planning and implementing 
English instruction from grade two to grade six in all elementary 
schools in a city in Taiwan, ROC. Native English-speaking teachers 
were recruited to co-teach with local teachers. This article documents 
the process from the perspective of a planning committee member and 
an English teacher educator. The case was directed and evaluated by the 
city Educational Bureau, who appointed a private language institute to 
run the entire program. Schools in this case used textbooks for 5th and 
6th graders approved by the Ministry of Education but compiled their 
own teaching materials for 2nd to 4th graders. This ethnographic report 
includes information on the planning meetings, on-site teaching 
observations, interviews with all parties involved, and initial formative 
evaluation, and makes interpretations based on the author’s participant 
observation. The report emphasizes the social impact of implementing 
English instruction, discusses the cross-cultural impact of native 
speakers on the school culture, parents, local teachers, students, and 
administrators, and ends with reflections and suggestions. 

Key Words: elementary school English instruction, ethnographic report, 
native speaking teachers, cross-cultural impact, 
co-teaching 
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A Collaborative Tale with 
Two Taiwanese EFL College Groups 



Feng-Ming Chi 

National Chung Cheng University 



Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to investigate how two groups of Taiwanese EFL 
college students engaged in debate as collaborative inquiry. The debate required 
participants not only to take critical stances but also to cooperate in solving problems 
of social concern. Sixteen Taiwanese college students, divided into four groups, 
participated in this research. This paper focuses on two of the four groups. Learning 
logs, semi-structured oral interviews and open-ended questionnaires were used to 
gather data. The topical unit was first used to categorize the data. The relevant units 
were then grouped together as a perspective, which reflected a common or a 
recurring pattern. Then comparative content analysis was finally used to interpret the 
data. Three perspectives influencing the success or failure of collaborative learning 
are presented in this paper. They include: linguistic competence, learning attitudes 
and gender differences. The results indicate that sharing, understanding and mutual 
support are crucial to a successful collaboration. Failure in collaboration involves 
faulty interdependent relationships, lack of altruism, and lack of learning motivation. 
Gender differences toward the concept of arguments and disagreements also play a 
role. Some pedagogical implications are suggested for ESL/EFL classroom use. 

Key Words: collaboration, learning logs, semi-structured oral interview, 
linguistic competence, gender differences 



INTRODUCTION 

In recent years, collaborative learning has become a valuable instructional 
practice, but what is meant by the term “collaborative learning” has not been carefully 
defined. The term applies to any pedagogical theory or method that involves using 
groups, from free group discussion to teaching close observation to adults, to highly 
structured systems for organizing students into teams which have their progress 
regularly charted in order to earn rewards for their achievements (Gaillet, 1994; 
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Goerss, 1996; Smit, 1994). Nunan (1992), using a more practical language, defines 
collaborative learning as a way to encourage students to work together to achieve 
common learning goals. In this sense, collaborative learning stands in contrast to 
competitive learning. Yet, collaboration and competition certainly can co-exist in the 
same classroom. For example, learners can work collaboratively with each other in a 
small group, and simultaneously work competitively against other groups. 

A growing body of research has supported the use of collaboration to enhance 
the development of higher thinking, increase learning and promote prosocial behavior. 
Researchers such as, Johnson & Johnson (1989/1990), Kletzien & Baloche (1994), 
and Swafford (1995) provide in-depth reviews of research in which they conclude that 
collaborative learning tasks in small groups enhance students’ academic achievement, 
self-esteem, relationships with students of different ethnic backgrounds, and positive 
attitudes toward school. Recent empirical work in literacy instruction has also 
supported theoretically motivated arguments in favor of collaborative le^ing. In two 
investigations into the efficacy of collaborative approaches to reading and writing 
instruction in third- and fourth-grade classrooms, Stevens, Madden, Alavin and 
Famish (1987) found that students working in collaborative groups significantly 
outperformed those receiving traditional instmction on standardized measures of 
reading comprehension. 

Vygotsky (1978), in a similar vein, asserted that social interaction is essential for 
the development of cognition, learning, and knowledge. He wrote that students must 
interact with a person who is more expert than themselves (be it an adult or a peer) in 
order to go beyond their current level of development, since this expert provides 
support or a scaffold so that learning may occur. That is, social interactions among 
students help them explore, clarify, and internalize concepts that are difficult to learn. 

However, Adamson (1993) and Johnson (1995) have presented cases from Asian 
countries, Vietnam and Taiwan respectively, suggesting that appropriate norms of 
classroom communication and the roles of teachers and of students are based upon 
prior experiences. Both studies who were described used a socio-cultural point of 
view to characterize the students, as avoiding group interaction as a source of learning 
because they have greater respect for the “authoritative voice” of the teacher. In fact, 
throughout the Taiwanese educational system, there is little student-student 
interaction. Instead, cornpetition in Taiwan is strongly reinforced by the educational 
establishment. Students are often pitted against each other to gain approval, attention, 
and grades in all subject areas, including English language learning 1996). 

Although competition might sometimes result in a positive desire to improve and do 
better than other people, more often it results in debilitating anxiety, inadequacy, guilt, 
hostility, withdrawal, fear of failure, and an unhealthy desire for external approval. 
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Thus, to promote collaborative learning, either inside or outside the classroom, it 
might be necessary to help learners confront— and possibly modify— their culturally 
defined attitudes toward collaboration and competition. 

DEBATE AS COLLABORATIVE INQUIRY 

Student-student interaction in second language classrooms can create 
opportunities for students to participate in less structured and more spontaneous 
language use, negotiate meaning, self-select when to participate, control the topic of 
discussion, and most importantly, draw on their own prior knowledge and interaction 
competencies to actively communicate with others 1998). Moreover, since 

student-student interaction provides a more meaningful social environment for 
promoting language use than traditional teacher-directed instruction (Peterson & Beds, 
1990), student-student interaction in second language classrooms can increase 
students’ opportunities to use language for second language acquisition. While debate 
is usually thought to be a highly competitive activity, the process of preparing for 
debate involves shared inquiry. Each group of learners is involved in debate by giving 
full consideration to the ideas of others, to weigh the merits of opposing arguments, 
and to modify their initial opinions of the evidence. Moreover, debate can also foster 
both the flexibility of mind to consider problems from many different angles and the 
discipline to analyze ideas critically 1993; 2000). Thus debate 

functions as a collaborative inquiry in which students’ linguistic ability is improved, 
their learning experiences are enhanced, and their attitudes toward learning motivation 
are improved, promoting for further learning. 

Properly executed, collaborative practices may constitute an effective pedagogy; 
but to be certain, we need a great deal more evidence— evidence clearly rooted in 
classroom research and consistent appropriate theory, and tightly reasoned and 
documented by the most suitable methods. That is, we need to know more about 
exactly what produces effective learning in collaborative pedagogy. The collaborative 
inquiry project I describe here offers students an experience that allows them to 
transcend the limits of their personal knowledge while learning how to work in groups. 
Thus, of four groups, I chose two that reflected problems students typically encoimter 
as they work in groups. One group involved students who successfully collaborated, 
whereas the other failed in the process of preparing the debate. 

THE STUDY 

Research Setting and Participants 

The research setting for this paper was located at National Chung Cheng 
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University (NCCU). NCCU is a 9,000-student national university located in 
Ming-shiung, Chia-yi, Taiwan. In order to be accepted by this university, students are 
required to pass a competitive national joint entrance examination. Sixteen Taiwanese 
EFL college students, six males and ten females, participated in this research. They 
were divided into four groups and participants were given opportunities to select their 
group members. Allowing students to select their own groups gave them the freedom 
to choose groups in which they felt comfortable. One of the students was a Chinese 
major, another was a double major in Economics as well as in English, and the rest 
were all English majors. All the students were taking Freshman Oral Training as a 
required course with the author of this paper as their instructor when this study was 
conducted. All participants were informed of the research to be conducted before they 
formally registered for this course. In the current study, two out of four groups were 
selected on the basis of their different ways of managing group collaboration in the 
process of preparing for the debate task. Group A consisted of Lynn, Pamela, Aimie, 
and Forest, whereas Group B included Lisa, Stacy, Julia, and Helen (all pseudonyms). 

Data Collection Procedures 

The sixteen Taiwanese EFL college students were divided into four groups and 
participants were given opportunities to select their group members. Three types of 
data were used for this paper: learning logs, semi-structured oral interviews and 
open-ended questionnaires. 



Learning logs 

At the beginning of the semester, the students were invited to write responses in 
a journal form to any reading materials, group work, and class discussion, with 
reference to the issues on debate topics. They were requested to write at least one 
journal entry per week. They were also informed that the purpose of the journal 
writing was communication and reflection and for that reason the journals would not 
be corrected. As for grading, I, as a teacher and researcher, informed the class that the 
minimum credit would be awarded to any student who submitted the journal on time, 
and maximum credit would be based on the quality and quantity of journal writing. I 
would read the journals and respond to the content of the students’ writing as if 
responding to a letter from a friend. No correction or suggestions about the quality of 
the writing or even about the content or ideas were made. 




Semi-structured oral interviews 

Each participant was interviewed at least twice during the research and was 
allowed to select a suitable schedule at his/her convenience. The semi-structured oral 
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interview, related to how students responded to their preparations for the debate, to 
peers, and to class discussion, was conducted with each participant. Usually the 
interview took place before or right after the debate was finished. In order to make 
participants feel comfortable with the interviews, a conversational and semi-structured 
oral interview was conducted. That is, a list of questions was prepared in advance, 
which served as a guideline in the interview process. The semi-structured interview 
questions are listed in Appendix A. In order to enable participants to verbalize 
sensitive and critical issues, the interviews were conducted by two research associates; 
each interview generally lasted 1 5-25 minutes and participants were free to use either 
English or Chinese in their responses. The interviews were audio tape-recorded and 
transcribed verbatim by two research associates (the interviewers). 

Open-ended questionnaires 

An open-ended questionnaire was conducted when the debate task was finished. 
This questionnaire served as an overall evaluation of the debate as an oral activity in 
the English class setting. 

The three types of data were keyed into computer. In this paper, only the 
responses relevant to the three perspectives centering on the debate task as 
collaborative inquiry are included. 

Data Analysis Procedures 

As for data analysis, the topical unit was first used to categorize participants’ 
learning logs. Each paragraph was coded and analyzed as a topical unit. Topical umts 
that reflected a common or recurring pattern were organized as a theme. Next, the 
relevant units were moved and grouped together and then organized into a theme. As a 
result, three themes were generated, and they are leadership, collaboration, and 
problems and solutions. The theme of collaboration presented in the current study was 
further classified into three perspectives for detailed discussion of how Taiwanese 
EFL college students used the debate task as a collaborative activity. These 
perspectives include linguistic competence, learning attitudes, and gender differences. 

As for the oral interview data and the open-ended questionnaires, data relevant 
to the theme was first underlined and coded and then moved to the relevant themes for 
data analysis and triangulation. The data referring to the debate task as collaborative 
learning was further analyzed, grouped and moved to the relevant perspectives for 
detailed discussion and interpretation. 




Credibility 

Two steps were taken to ensure the credibility of the data analysis and 
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interpretation; member checking and peer debriefing. Member checking is a technique 
by which data is validated by participants (Lincoln & Guba, 1985; Silverman, 1993). 
Participants were given the transcriptions of the three types of data. They were asked 
to check the transcriptions and make any changes in the margins when they 
recognized an inappropriate transcription. In addition, in order to obtain a picture as 
imbiased and as complete as possible, I discussed the data analysis with the 
participants of both groups. Any data which produced disagreement between us was 
dropped from the data pool. Thus, data interpretations and member checking in this 
sense sometimes occurred simultaneously. 

Peer debriefing is a process in which the researcher collaboratively discusses 
data analysis with a peer or a group of peers (Lincoln & Guba, 1985; Silverman, 
1993). In order to ensure the credibility of the analysis, the transcripts were first coded 
by this author, and then by two EFL teachers. I discussed the coding system with these 
two EFL teachers and provided four or five samples of each perspective. Any 
discrepancies Vvere discussed and resolved. Any data that produced disagreement 
between us was dropped from the data pool; After long conversations and negotiations, 
the inter-coding agreements eventually reached were 81% and 84% between this 
author and the two EFL instructors, with a rate of 83% between the two EFL 
instructors themselves. 

RESULT AND DISCUSSION 

Three perspectives emerged from the data analysis on collaborative learning: 
linguistic competence, learning attitudes, and gender differences. The discussion of 
the three perspectives should not be construed as representing a series of necessarily 
separate entities. The separation of these perspectives in the following discussion is, 
then, reflective more of my rhetorical needs than of the natural processes participants 
go through. 

Linguistic Competence 

The participants’ linguistic competence surfaced as an interesting phenomenon, 
and as a result became a strong influence on group collaboration in the process of 
preparing for the debate task. The participants’ linguistic competence played a crucial 
role in the debate, since participants were required to verbalize their thoughts in 
English. Of the participants, Lisa in Group B was one of the few students who was 
able to fluently express her opinions in English. Her linguistic competence in English 
was proficient enough to allow her to fully verbalize critical thoughts, whereas her 
peers were usually incapable of doing so. Unfortunately, possibly due to the wide 
variation of linguistic competence within that group, learning tension and anxiety 
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quickly developed and students even became hostile to one another. They claimed 
errors had been committed by group members, blamed each other for problems, and 
swore at each other. As a result, some other more serious problems gradually came 
into existence. The following examples illustrate how the members in Group B 
responded to their linguistic differences as an issue in the process of collaboration. 

In her learning logs, Lisa commented: 

I don‘t think I can learn anything from my peers. I can‘t tolerate them 
any more and their ideas are so innocent. My peers always just listened to 
me without any responses. All what I did in my group was ‘giving’ but 
took nothing back from them [her group members]. 

Stacy reinforced this evaluation: 

Well, Lisa‘s English is so much better than ours and her ways of thinking 
are keen and sharp. Besides, she was always well-prepared. Lisa not only 
well-organized what she read but also copied her notes for us. However, 
some of us did not appreciate what she has done for us. ... 

However, Julia in an oral interview complained that 

It is a pressure to work with Lisa. She expected us to work as much 
as she did but it‘s impossible. I had a part-time job. 

Helen, too, felt the gap between her own linguistic competence and Lisa‘s: 

Lisa‘s English is really excellent. She is the best one in our class. 

She uses English all the time in class with the professors. So, she 
did not have to spend much time on thinking about what to say and 
how to express her ideas in English; for me, I can‘t do this. My 
English is poor, especially my oral speaking ability. I have to spend 
time on thinking and thinking. Although my English is not as good 
as Lisa‘s, but I am learning. 

Later, on her learning logs, Stacy commented: 

I think our English ability was important for the first two weeks when 
we just started preparing our debate topic. Afterwards, Helen and I tried 
my best to read, write and think. I think we have been making progress. 

From these examples, it is obvious that Lisa was not welcome by her group members 
due to her proficient linguistic competence. In fact, some members in Group B were 
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irritated by what they saw as Lisa’s pride and arrogance, not by her proficiency in 
English. Helen and Stacy both believed that linguistic competence was the major 
problem for the first two weeks, since Lisa was able to verbalize her thoughts so 
quickly and fluently in English. Afterwards, however, they both said that the more 
materials they read, the better they were able to express their opinions in English. In 
fact, Lisa herself, later on, also found her linguistic proficiency had created group 
tension and conflicts, so she attempted to ease group tension by changing her own 
attitudes but these attempts were in vain since other more serious problems has begun 
to surface that did serious damage to the whole group. Those problems emerged from 
a personality conflict between Lisa and Julia. 

Lisa referred to it in her questionnaire: 

I appreciate Stacy for her suggestions. She suggested that 
I should ask more questions instead of providing my opinions 
directly. But, I was always annoyed by Julia‘s learning attitudes. 

Helen, too, noted the rift in her questionnaire: 

I think our group has been too much annoyed by the conflicts between 
Julia and Lisa. At the beginning, we worried about our linguistic 
competence which is not good enough to express our thoughts and later we 
were bothered by Julia’s attitudes. I wish we could reduce our emotional 
responses to each other and focus more on our group discussion. 

Unlike Group B, in Group A, Forest, who was viewed as a role model by his peers, 
was influential in shaping the nature of collaboration in his group, yet even he 
confessed having to overcome his linguistic deficiency and barriers in English with 
assistance from his peers. 

He confessed with characteristic modesty in his questionnaire: 

My English is so poor that I like to discuss with my group members. 

They reeilly helped me better understand the reading materials. 

Also, the group discussion helped me remember the materials better 
and think more critically. 




In 



her questionnaire, Pamela eilso commented: 

I don’t see whose English in our group is really outstanding. Probably that’s 
why we all had to collaborate each other. In fact, I feel I relied on my group 
discussion a lot. Forest even requested us to discuss in English when we met 
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for group discussion. We all agreed. With this informal practice, my oral 
ability has been improved a lot. At least, I eun not that afraid to speak in 
English. 

Again in his oral interview. Forest said: 

I don‘t think I am that good. I simply felt that the resources that I got 
could be used by as many people as possible. Even if my classmates got 
my materials, they still had to spend time reading and “digesting” them. 

No matter how excellent the materials that I got, we had to spend time 
reading, organizing, analyzing, synthesizing, and even thinking about 
them; otherwise, the materials would be just as useless as piles of trashes. 

I should have appreciated my group members, too. When they finished 
reading the materials, they would come over to discuss with me, and 
sometimes I found 

I misread or misunderstood the materials. I did learn a lot from my group 
members, too. 

Obviously, Forest also viewed discussion as an opportunity to clarify his own 
understanding of the reading materials. A willingness to respect each other‘s 
perspectives undoubtedly established an environment safe for discussing provocative 
materials. Other students claimed that accepting multiple perspectives was crucial in 
the process of preparing for the debate. 

For both Lisa in Group B and Forest in Group A, the paradox of collaboration is 
that through the process of interacting with others, individuals rediscover their selves. 
A comment by a student in Swafford’s study (1995) comes to mind, “Collaboration, 
that participant suggested, involves the loss of individualism, but it results in the gain 
of the individual. The paradox of collaboration also contains its promise” (p. 629). For 
this student, collaboration allows for a “fusion of horizons” that results in an 
enlargement of one‘s perspective, what we call a more “complicated understanding.” 
If collaboration is to provide a way for students to negotiate multiple (and often 
contradictory) positions, it must involve two recursive moves: a dialectical encounter 
with an “other” (a person or idea) and a reflexive engagement with the self 

Learning Attitudes 

Collaboration is a valuable part of classroom learning, since collaborative inquiry 
suggests one way to mend the opposition between self and other because it involves 
both a public encounter with an “other” and a reflexive encounter with the “self” 
As the group members establish their equilibrium, they will not return to their original 
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intellectual positions, individually or collectively. Such situations can be obviously 
seen among the members of Group A. 

In her learning logs, Lyiin, a member of Group A, noted: 

I appreciated Forest’s generous sharing. He not only shared the resources 
he got from the library but also taught me how to use the library. Sometimes, 

I felt guilty so as not to use his materials, but he always said ‘No problem! 

Go ahead and use them.’ 

Later, she added: 

Forest is really nice. One thing I admired him most was that he never 
complained about how much he had done for our group. He was the 
only person in our group who got everything prepared and organized 
before our group met together. He even taught us how to make clear 
summary and write down the outline on the card so that our group was 
able to perform excellently on the debate contest. 

This generosity became a characteristic of their discussion behavior, too. Another 
member, Annie, remembered that: 

My group cooperated very well, I think. Once we had any problem or 
opinion about the topic or other peer’s idea, we often talked about it together. 
Almost, every one of us did best to make our positions in the debate stronger. 

The member of Group A succeeded in locating a common grornid within the group 
itself so that their differences did not appear as overwhelming later. They were able to 
initially establish some basis for solidarity through shared purposes and experiences. 
In fact, the key to establishing group solidarity as well as moving the group forward 
was their mutual commimication; continual talk kept the whole group immersed in 
creating a foundation for openness, trust and receptivity. As trust was built, the 
deferential politeness strategies that some students may depend on became less 
important, and that, in turn, enabled freer interactions to take place. Moreover, the 
members in Group A viewed shared inquiry as an art that fostered both the flexibility 
of mind to consider problems from many different angles and the discipline to analyze 
ideas critically. Collaboration promoted their learning attitudes, enhanced their 
learning experiences, and motivated them to inquire further. 

For Group B, on the other hand, collaboration became much harder since 
differences created disruption and curtailed rather than invited group communication. 
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Stacy, from Group B, lamented that: 

Some of my group members didn’t care about the debate and she was 
always late for the group discussion so that it was very difficult for us to 
cooperate successfully. I don’t know how to help my group. 

Helen specified who this uncooperative member was: 

Julia was working as a part timer in the cafeteria so she wasn't able to 
make time for any preparation. I was sometimes influenced by her poor 
attitudes. She was late for our group discussion all the time and sometimes 
she even did not show up. Our energy has spent waiting for her to show up. 

Lisa saw the problem as broader than just Julia’s tardiness: 

I couldn't cooperate with my group members very well. I felt I was wasting 
time when I discussed with them. When we met, some of my group 
members didn’t prepare. We always spent a lot of time on deciding what we 
were supposed to discuss. By the thne when we were about to discuss, we 
all ran out of time. Much worse, some of them simply came over to gain 
something from the group members. I was so upset. 

The problem polarized group membership, creating pairs of students against each 
other. Stacy commented that: 

Our group attitudes toward debate sometimes really made me feel upset. 

Some group member was absent due to personal events. Her attitudes had 
become bad influence on us. Finally, like Lisa, I felt so fhistrated and 
disappointed. 

The participants in Group B became frustrated and upset with their group work 
because they did not know how to persuade their under achieving participant Julia to 
get involved and also because they did not know how to draw that person into group 
membership. As a result, the collaborative learning in Group B was not at all 
productive. Likewise, they also did not know how to persuade participant Lisa to 
listen to others. Neither did most participants in Group B know how to deal with 
people who consistently a excuses for not doing their share of the work, nor did they 
know how to deal with those who overparticipated. In sum, group agreement does not 
necessarily signal consensus; rather, agreement can be used as a critical instrument to 
open gaps in conversation through which differences may emerge. Group B was never 
able to achieve agreement during the process of collaboration. Group A, on the other 
hand, fostered a sense of positive interdependence and mutual support. 
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Gender Differences 

Descriptions of gender differences in talk characterize females’ discussions with 
each other as more interactive, more concerned about consensus, more willing to 
consider others’ opinions, more prone to question, and more likely to consult authority 
to settle disagreements. Furthermore, research indicates that girls do not play an active 
role in mixed groups, therefore the educational benefits derived from mixed groups 
tend to go to boys. Some researchers such as Tannen (1990; 1996) believe that the 
tendency for boys to achieve more than girls may be a result of such increased 
opportunities to engage in academic activities. 

Group B seemed to violate such previous research finding in which female 
became more active when placed in same-sex groups and engaged more often in a 
wide range of verbal interactions. Collaborative learning, for Group B, seems to have 
created a dilemma. On the one hand, the group unleashed irreconcilable differences in 
assumptions, values, and points of view; on the other hand, the emphasis on achieving 
consensus resulted in unnecessary peer pressure to conform to what the group decides. 
Of course, the goal is a proper balance between individual differences and group 
consensus, but given the tension inherent in the collaborative method, it seems 
excessive based on Group B’s behavior to claim that it is intrinsically better than other 
pedagogical techniques in achieving a change in values. 



Lisa, from Group B, wrote: 

My group members were very polite, so much polite and careful that 
I strongly feel that they would not hurt anybody. In order to maintain 
our friendship, we were afraid to be against each other, not to mention 
to bring up any critical opinions. 



Later, she noted: 

I felt so frustrated that I hardly brought up any of my disagreements in 
the process of group discussion.. I didn‘t think we were preparing for 
how to debate. All what we did in the discussion was to talk politely. 
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Stacy, noticed the same behavior: 

I think our group did not cooperate very well, not only because we were 
not familiar with each other, but also because we dared not express our 
opinions freely. I attended Lyrm‘s group (Group A) discussion once. 

I was amazed with the ways how they talked to each other open-mindedly 
and freely. For girls, we have to establish our personeil relationships before 
we start our academic talks. No wonder Lisa complained all the time about 
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our group collaboration. My feelings were very similar to hers but I could 
do nothing. This is what girls usually do in group discussion. 

Forest saw the same problem in his group: 

I felt girls are more sensitive to the personal relationships. It is more 
difficult for them than for me as a boy to participate in the debate activity. 

At the beginning, our group members were so nice to each other. I was 
impatient and told them that we should have focused on our discussion and 
how to persuade our opponents; that is, we want to win the debate contest. 

Pamela, a member of Forest’s group, found that the group could get beyond politeness 
without loss of respect for each other; 

I hated debate at the beginning since I did not know how to express my 
disagreement to my female peers. From my past experience, I personally 
do not like to chat with girls because they are so obsessed with “sweet 
words and nice attitudes.” These feelings made me feel uneasy to talk 
with them. I have a lot of male friends and enjoy talking with them. 
Gradually, I felt my peers only cared about my opinions. Even we had 
arguments in my group, we still felt all right with each other. The 
experience with my female peers this time was really different from my 
previous ones. 



Annie confirmed that estimation: 

It‘s painful for us to get along together in the beginning. I did not like to 
argue with my group members since they were all my classmates. I am 
afraid they might be hurt by my statements. But, little by little, I felt all 
right and my group members did not seem to take my disagreements 
personally. I really enjoyed the group discussion. In the end, we have 
become good friends. 




Clearly, some female participants in both Group A and Group B were trapped into the 
so-called “ good girl‘s complex”, in which a harmonious social relationship is the 
primary concern, so they tried their best to mitigate their group conflicts/ 
disagreements by compromise and evasion. Obviously, to many female participants, 
group disagreement is not viewed as a path to clearer communication or a means by 
which to negotiate ideas, or even as a position to take; rather, it is seen as opposite to 
the female virtue of maintaining a harmonious atmosphere. As a result, girls are 
judged and judge themselves to be virtuous when they are silent or refuse to take a 
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Stand on an issue. 

Fortunately, some girls, especially those in Group A, found that with group 
support and encouragement they could view group work as a way to converse and 
negotiate, a means by which they could seek and give confirmation, and even to reach 
consensus. Group A saw their collaboration not as a matter of individual performance 
but as a “partnership in performance.” Group B, however, in order to maintain their 
friendship, avoided conversation. 

CONCLUSION 

Results from the current study indicate that sharing, understanding and mutual 
support are crucial to successful collaboration, whereas failure in collaboration like 
group B involves faulty interdependent relationships, personality conflicts, lack of 
altruism, and even lack of confidence and of motivation. When participants in this 
study were highly involved in the cooperative experiences, dialogue and negotiation 
in collaboration tended to favor Group A, who was already united by virtue of shared 
beliefs. In addition, the results have also demonstrated that participants’ linguistic 
competence and gender differences are important factors in the process of 
collaborative inquiry. Due to the wide variation in linguistic competence within 
Group B, learning tension and anxiety quickly developed, and in turn participants in 
Group B even became hostile to one another. Unlike Group B, the participants in 
Group A were willing to overcome their linguistic deficiency and barriers in English 
with assistance from their peers; as a result, the spirit of collaboration was naturally 
emerged. As for the gender issues, some male and female participants in both groups 
have different views on arguments and disagreements; thus, they preferred to remain 
silent or failed to give opinions in the process of collaborative learning. In a word, 
successful collaboration is definitely hard to foster because it relies on the underlying 
assumptions of similarities in linguistic competence and learning attitudes and on the 
beliefs of gender equity between participants that may not actually exist. 

IMPLICATIONS 

This investigation has implications both for further research and for pedagogical 
practice. For further research, knowledge and evidence about how students in 
ESL/EFL classes work collaboratively is still in its infancy; thus, researchers should 
explore when and how learners are able to collaborate productively. Whether 
collaborative learning will lead to a new order of social relations, whether it more 
adequately mirrors language learning as a social activity, whether it improves learning 
more than other techniques-all of this is open to question. Moreover, as with all 
qualitative research, the discussion delineated in this paper must be further researched 
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with larger numbers and different levels of ESL/EFL students. However, some 
pedagogical implications can be deduced even in this early stage. 

First, group processing needs to include a metacognitive problem-solving activity, 
time for group members to reflect on how well they are working together and what 
they need to do to make their group work more effectively. Thus, ESL/EFL teachers 
should provide adequate time for students to reflect upon their group learning process. 
Taking time to reflect upon their group collaborative learning enables learners not 
only to examine but also acquire beliefs, values, and attitudes about self, others and 
tasks (Qualley & Chiseri-Strater, 1994). For some groups, it may be necessary to 
provide alternative processing possibilities. Allowing a disfimctional group to observe 
a successful group, followed by an opportunity to discuss what they saw may be 
important in helping them to know other ways to function. 

Second, collaboration is not always second nature to language learners, 
especially in ESL/EFL settings. Many ESL/EFL students may not be educated to work 
in cooperative groups and may be unaware of the benefits of collaborative learning 
since their native cultures sometimes fail to provide extended experience for students 
to work together on common projects or goals. Therefore, it is necessary for ESL/EFL 
teachers to know and understand differences in the cultural values of students 
concerning collaboration. 

Lastly, ESL/EFL teachers need to help learners see how to use cooperation rather 
than competition in the language classroom. They must assist learners in becoming 
comfortable with others because effective communication depends on mutual 
collaboration. The more ESL/EFL students work together, the greater their 
opportunities for interaction in English in the classroom setting. 
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Appendix 

Semi-structured oral interview questions 

1. Who contributed most/least to your group work? Explain in details. 

2. From whom did you learn most/least in your group? 

3. Do you think your group collaborated very well? 

4. What are your suggestions to improve your group work? 

5. Are you willing to work with your members again? Why/why not? 
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Abstract 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the relationship between phonological 
awareness and the early acquisition of spelling in Taiwanese EFL children as a 
function of years of English learning. Fourteen Taiwanese EFL children were 
selected from an elementary school in Taipei County. The subjects were divided into 
two groups, with 2 and 4 years of English learning respectively. Both groups were 
given 7 phonological awareness tasks and 2 spelling tasks. Consistent with some 
previous studies, the results of the study provide empirical evidence that phonological 
awareness and spelling improve with years of English learning. Moreover, the 
results indicate that phonemic awareness, rather than other levels of phonological 
awareness, is most strongly correlated with spelling abilities. The relationship 
between phonemic awareness and spelling skill highlights the significance of 
fostering the ability of phonological awareness in EFL learners. 

Key words: phonological awareness, phonemic awareness, spelling, EFL learners 
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INTRODUCTION 

The English language is an alphabetic language, and relies heavily on alphabetic 
principles involving understanding the naming and sounds of letters, and combining 
sounds into words (Zgonc, 2000). Since an alphabetic language depends upon 
letter-sound correspondence for decoding of meaning, the knowledge of direct 
correspondences between phonemes and graphemes ceilled grapheme-phoneme 
correspondence (GPC) rules, becomes indispensable. Thus, when learning English, 
children need to understand alphabetic principles and develop phonological awareness 
for better language development. Phonological awareness fosters learning of GPC 
rules (Huang & Hanley, 1994); in other words, the ability to be sensitive to sounds or 
to blend, segment or manipulate sounds in other ways is strongly related to the control 
of alphabetic principles and with spelling ability as well. 
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During the past two decades; some researchers have found that there are positive 
relationships between phonological awareness and proficient spelling (e.g., Bryant, 
Maclean, Bradley, & Crossland, 1990; Huang & Hanley, 1994; O’Connor, 1994; Su, 
2001; Tunmer & Nesdale, 1985). Although there is empirical evidence, as shown in 
some studies, that phonological skills are crucial in learning to spell, the components 
of phonological skills vary from study to study, and need to be further clarified. 
Generally speaking, phonological awareness can be divided into several levels 
including the awareness of syllables, and awareness of phonemes, (e.g., Bentin, 1992; 
Chard & Dickson, 1999; Treiman & Zukowski, 1991). Some studies suggest that 
awareness of phonemes, instead of the sensitivity to onset-rime awareness, predicts 
early reading and spelling (e.g.. Nation & Hulme, 1997). On the other hand, some 
other studies reveal that onset-rime awareness, as well as phonemic awareness, 
facilitates the process of learning to spell (Bradley, 1 992). 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between phonological 
awareness and the early acquisition of spelling in Taiwanese EFL children. The 
fourteen elementary school students who participated in the study were divided into 
two groups based on the number of years they had studied English. They were given 
a variety of phonological awareness and spelling measures, including: 

(1) Phonological Awareness Tasks: 

(a) Three phoneme awareness tasks (phoneme counting task, phoneme deletion 
task, and phoneme segmentation task) 

(b) Two syllable awareness tasks (syllable counting task and syllable deletion 
task) 

(c) Two onset-rime awareness tasks (rhyming task and onset-rime deletion task) 

(2) Two spelling tasks (real-word spelling task and pseudoword spelling task): 

We aimed to investigate the relationship between children’s performance on 
different phonological awareness tasks and spelling skills. The research questions 
addressed in this study were: 

(1) How do Taiwanese young EFL children develop their abilities in 
phonological awareness and spelling as a function of years of English 
learning? 

(2) What is the relationship between phonological awareness and spelling 
skills for Taiwanese young elementary school EFL learners? Which 
components of phonological skills are mostly correlated with spelling 
skills? 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

Many studies have shown that there is relationship between phonological 
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awareness and early development of spelling skills when learning an alphabetic 
writing system. In this section, we’ll first briefly define phonological awareness and 
spelling. Some major findings concerning the relationship between phonological 
awareness and spelling will then be reviewed. 

Phonological Awareness 

Although many studies have shown that phonological awareness plays a critical 
role in spelling development, the definition of phonological awareness varies from 
researcher to researcher. 

According to Rohl, phonological awareness is a type of metalinguistic awareness, 
which involves the ability to recognize the sound units of language and to manipulate 
them (as cited in Huang & Hanley, 1994). Similar to Rohl’s definition. Chard and 
Dickson (1999) have stated that phonological awareness includes the understanding of 
dividing oral language into smaller units and the oral manipulation of sounds. In 
other words, spoken language can be broken down into sentences, and sentences into 
words and words into syllables, onset/rimes, and individual phonemes. Moreover, 
phonological awareness is also used to refer to the ability to manipulate sounds, 
including deleting, adding, or substituting syllables or sounds. 

Bentin has asserted that phonological awareness consists of two forms: one is 
“phonemic awareness”, the ability to isolate and manipulate segments while the other 
is “early phonological awareness”, the detection of words on the basis of subsyllabic 
segments (as cited in Huang & Hanley, 1994). Treiman and Zukowski (1991), on the 
other hand, have claimed that phonological awareness generally involves three levels: 
(1) awareness of syllables, (2) awareness of onsets and rhymes, and (3) awareness of 
phonemes. The largest unit is the syllable whereas the smallest one is the phoneme. 
At an intermediate level, syllables are divided into onset and rime units. Thus, when 
assessing phonological awareness, varied tasks can be used for measurement. For 
example, syllable counting or syllable deleting can be used to measure one’s syllable 
awareness, and a phoneme segmentation or phoneme blending task can be used to 
assess one’s phoneme awareness. 

In sum, phonological awareness is not a homogeneous, but a heterogeneous set of 
skills. Many researchers have proposed that the components of phonological 
awareness are acquired hierarchically rather than emerge as a whole. In Treiman’s 
research, it has been suggested that the ability to segment syllables is acquired first, 
followed by the awareness of onsets, and finally awareness of phonemes (as cited in 
Wolf & Vellutino, 1993). Treiman and Zukowski (1991) have even indicated that at 
the level of developing awareness of phonemes, children need to have orthographic 
knowledge of the alphabetic writing system. 
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Chard and Dickson (1999) have further pointed out that the different skills of 
phonological awareness lie on a continuum of complexity. Rhyming songs and 
sentence segmentation demonstrating the awareness of dividing speech into single 
words are regarded as less complex activities at one end of the continuum. On the 
other hand, activities related to phonemic awareness (such as phoneme blending or 
phoneme segmenting), the most sophisticated level of phonological awareness, are at 
the later developmental stage of the continuum. At the center of the continuum are 
activities related to syllable awareness (such as segmenting or blending words into 
syllables), followed by the activities of onset-rime blending and segmenting 
representing the awareness of onset and rime. 

Creative Spelling 

The development of children’s spelling has attracted attention from a number of 
researchers. Read (1986) has indicated that some children start spelling in their own 
way before receiving formal instruction in school. Their spelling efforts are mostly 
creative; thus, many spelling patterns are unacceptable and bizarre to parents and 
teachers, who do not realize that such spellings are developmental and have a phonetic 
basis. Some studies have been conducted to investigate the common patterns of 
children’s spelling errors and the cause of the errors in English spelling. 

The work of Arthur Gates and his student James Mendenhall, in which children’s 
spelling errors were analyzed, is the most prominent among the studies (as cited in 
Read, 1986). Gates analyzed 3,876 words spelled by New York City elementary 
school pupils. The results revealed that for words containing /e/, 55 percent of 
children in the third grade or below most frequently misspelled with A; for words 
containing III, 21 percent of children in the third grade or below most frequently 
misspelled with E. As to the words with preconsonantal nasals, 12 percent of 
children in the third grade or below most frequently omitted the nasals without spelling 
them out. Mendenhall’s monograph also discussed some frequent spelling errors (as 
cited in Read, 1986). For example, in general, the most difficult spot of a word is 
either in the middle or immediately to the right of the middle rather than at the 
beginning; and the letters occurring most frequently are often misspelled. Moreover, 
spelling difficulty is associated with particular letters (either in isolation or in 
combination) rather than with general aspects of words, such as length or the number 
of syllables. 

Treiman has also focused on studying children’s spelling of stops after initial /s/ 
such as spy, sty, and sky (as cited in Read, 1986). Although these stops are actually 
spelled as the voiceless /p/, /t/, and /k/, they are pronounced like the voiced 
counterparts /b/, /d/, and /g/. Hence, Treiman observed that the children who are at 
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lower reading levels, and have not mastered standard spelling yet, spell the clusters sp-, 
St-, and sk- as sb-, sd-, and sg-. 

The question of why some children have difficulty with English spelling has 
drawn extensive attention from researchers. One hypothesis is that in learning to 
spell, children should know how to map print with sound and apply 
grapheme-phoneme correspondence rules (Su, 2001). Children’s spelling errors of 
English words are largely due to the insufficient grasp of the grapheme-phoneme rules 
of English. According to Coltheart (1978), the use of a GPC system involves three 
stages: the first is the graphemic parsing stage, in which the reader segments the letter 
string into its functional spelling units (graphemes). For instance, the reader needs to 
parse night into the units n, igh, t. The second is the phoneme assigning stage, which 
involves retrieval of the appropriate set of single phonemes [n], [ay], [t]. In the third, 
or the blending stage, the learner needs to blend the retrieved phoneme together into a 
coherent pronunciation, [nayt] (Su, 2001, p.l81). It is claimed that children’s failure 
to apply grapherhe-phoneme rules causes difficulties in spelling acquisition (see Dehn, 
1986; Treiman, 1991). 
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Review of the Studies on the Relationship Between Phonological Awareness & 
Spelling 

Since phonological awareness may be a heterogeneous set of skills, it remains 
controversial as to which levels of phonological awareness are crucial in the relation 
with early reading and spelling. According to a study done by Goswami and Bryant 
(1992), the onset-rime awareness preceding phonemic awareness is crucial in the very 
early reading while phonemic awareness is both the result and facilitator of reading 
acquisition. Moreover, in a study conducted by Oxford, it was found that onset-rime 
sensitivity is the precursor of phoneme detection, which plays a critical role in reading 
acquisition (Bradley, 1 992). The study also has revealed that rhyming awareness can 
make a contribution to reading development probably in terms of categorizing the 
words with common spelling patterns. 

On the contrary, other studies have shown that it is phonemic awareness, not 
onset-rime sensitivity that is important in predicting early reading and spelling. For 
example, the results of one study indicated that rhyme and syllable factors do 
contribute to early reading and spelling, but the contribution is tiny when compared to 
the phoneme factor (Nation &. Hulme, 1997). Phonemic segmentation skills are the 
prerequisite of reading and spelling development. Also, in Nation and Hulme’s study 
(1997), it was shown that onset-rime segmentation failed to correlate with spelling or 
reading development while phonemic segmentation was correlated with reading and 
spelling. 

METHOD 



Subjects 

Fourteen Taiwanese EFL children were selected from an elementary school in 
Taipei County. The subjects were divided into two groups of seven based on the 
number of years they had studied English. One group had studied English for two 
years, the other for four years. Both English learning experiences in cram schools 
and primary school were taken into consideration. 



Materials and Procedures 

In the study, the participants’ phonological awareness and spelling abilities were 
measured according to various tasks. 



Phonological awareness tasks 

Seven phonological awareness tasks were administered on an individual basis. 
Three of the tasks measured phonemic awareness involving counting, segmentation. 
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and deletion tasks; two measured syllable awareness including counting and deletion 
tasks while the other two measured onset-rime awareness including rhyming and 
deletion tasks. The stimuli of the tasks listed in Appendix A are drawn from 2000 
frequently-used words as suggested in the Nine- Year Integrated Curriculum. All the 
test items were recorded by an English native speeiker experienced in children’s 
English teaching and tape-recording. During the testing process, children were 
praised for a correct response. Corrective feedback was given for incorrect responses 
upon the completion of each task. Each of the tasks are described in detail below: 

Phoneme counting task. The procedure of the phoneme counting task used in the 
present study was adapted from the method employed by Liberman, Shankweiler, 
Fisher, and Carter (1974) and Yopp (1988) to assess subjects’ ability in counting the 
number of phonemes. Twenty-one real words, 7 with one, 7 with two and 7 with 
three phonemes, were randomly arranged in the test. 

Each subject was first asked to listen to each item and indicate the number of 
sounds by clapping the hands. Several practice trials were provided as the training 
before the test such as one clap for /s/, two claps for /sal, and three claps for /sap/. 
More practice trials were provided as in the following: /g/, /gu/, good; and /p/, /pi/, pig. 
Feedback was provided after each trial. The test took approximately 5 minutes to 
administer. 

Phoneme deletion task. Adapted from Bruce’s study (1964), the phoneme deletion 
task in the study was designed to measure the child’s ability in deleting one phoneme 
from different positions in words, which is regarded as a more difficult assessment 
than the segmenting one. Twenty-one words were used in the task. The position of 
the target phoneme designed for deleting was equally and randomly distributed at the 
beginning, middle, and end of the words used in the test. Due to a higher degree of 
difficulty of the test, it required approximately 1 5 minutes to complete. 

Six practice trials were given to the subjects before the formal test. The 
following words were used as the sample items in the study: house, bat (beginning h 
and b removed, respectively), ant and moon (ending t and n removed), drink (middle r 
removed), and left (middle / removed). Subjects were asked to take away a certain 
sound of a word they’ve heard and produce the remaining parts of the stimulus item. 
The entire procedure was tape-recorded and errors were noted. 

Syllable counting ta.sk. The syllable counting task was designed to measure the 
child’s awareness of the number of syllables in an utterance. Similar to the format of 
the phoneme counting task, the syllable counting task contained twenty-one real words 
with equal numbers of one, two, and three syllable items. 

The child was asked to listen to an item and point out the number of syllables by 
clapping the hands. Three practice trials indicating respectively one, two, and three 
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syllables were given. They were one clap for bird, two claps for bookcase, and three 
claps for Saturday. The test required about 5 minutes to administer. 

Syllable deletion task. The syllable deletion task was designed to measure the 
child’s ability in deleting the target syllable of an utterance. Twenty-one two- or 
three-syllable words were used. Moreover, they were equally divided between the 
items with the first, second or the third syllable for deletion. 

The demonstration items were Monday (first syllable removed), weekend (second 
syllable removed), and uniform (third syllable removed). The child first listened to 
the word item, then took away the target syllable and articulated the remaining part of 
the item. All the responses were tape-recorded and errors were written down. The 
test took approximately 15 minutes. 

Rhyming Task. The rhyming task was developed from the work of Calfee, 
Chapman, and VenezJcy (1972) and Yopp (1988). Twenty word pairs were used in the 
study. The person administering the test first defined the concept of rhyming words 
sharing the safne sound at the end. Some examples of rhyming words were given, 
such as night/light and where/there. Also, counterexamples were provided, such as 
nose/mouth and paper/pencil. The child was asked to indicate whether or not the 
word pairs were rhymes by responding “yes” or “no”. The rhyming task took 
approximately 5 minutes to complete. 

Onset-rime deletion task. In the onset-rime deletion task, 20 items were used. 
Firstly, the person administering the test defined the concept of onset and rime and 
provided examples. For instance, in the word cup, c is treated as onset whereas up is 
rime; or pi in plant is onset and ant is rime. Some practice trials were given before 
the test such as wing, grass, and strike. The child was directed to delete the onset or 
rime and the responses in the formal test were tape-recorded. The onset-rime deletion 
task required 15 minutes to complete. 

Spelling tasks 

Two spelling tasks were administered in the study: real-word spelling and 
pseudoword spelling tasks. The subjects were asked to respond in writing instead of 
speaking. The materials used in the spelling tasks are presented in Appendix B. 

Real-word .spelling task. Similar to the sentence-reading task, the items in the 
real-word spelling task were divided into two levels drawn from McCarthy and 
O’Dell’s elementary vocabulary in use (1999) and Redman’s 
pre-intermediate/intermediate English vocabulary in use (2000). All the word items 
also appeared in the list of 2000 frequently-used words from the Nine- Year Integrated 
Curriculum. 

All the test items were recorded by an English native speaker and each item 
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was recorded three times. During the administration, children who didn’t produce a 
written response to a word were told to skip it. Upon the completion of the task, the 
children were given another opportunity to spell the skipped words. Two levels of the 
real-word spelling task were administered on different days with approximately 20 
minutes required for each task. 

Pseudoword spelling task. This task was adapted from Stage and Wagner’s 
spelling task (1992). The spelling stimuli of the task included 25 pronounceable 
pseudowords modified from the 2000 frequently-used English vocabulary words listed 
in the Nine- Year Integrated Curriculum. These 25 pseudowords contained 39 
phonemes involving three voiced stops (/d/, /b/, /g/), three voiceless stops (/k/, /p/, /t/), 
three voiced fricatives (/z/, /v/, /6/), five voiceless fricatives (/s/, /f/, /h/, /0/, /J/), two 
affricates (/tj/, three nasals (/m/. Ini, /g/), five front vowels (/i/. III, Id, Id, /ae/), 
four medial vowels (/a/, Izrl, /a/, /a/), five back vowels (/u/, /u/, /o/. Id, Id), three 
diphthongs (/ai/, /au/, /oi/), two liquids (/I/, 1x1), and two glides (/y/, /w/). For instance, 
the pseudoword 7bep/ modified from the real word “bake” containing a voiced stop /b/, 
a front vowel Id, and a voiceless stop /p/; or the pseudoword /bray / modified from the 
real word “bright” containing a voiced stop /b/, a liquid /r/, a diphthong /ai/, and a 
voiceless fricative /0/. 

All the pseudowords were tape-recorded by an English native speaker and each 
word was produced three times. 

Coding 

Phonological awareness tasks 

The score of each task depended on the total number of correct responses. Each 
correct response received 1 point while each incorrect one received 0 points. The 
maximum score for each task on the phoneme awareness tasks and syllable awareness 
tasks was 21 whereas the maximum score for each task on the onset-rime awareness 
tasks was 20. 

Spelling tasks 

In analyzing the spelling words of the real-word spelling task, a scale of the 
scores from 0 to 6 was calculated for each item based on Ball and Blachman (1991, 
p.58): 

0 points: a random string of letters 

1 point: a single phonetically related letter 

2 points: correct first letter of the wOfd 
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3 points: more than one phoneme represented (but not all) with phonetically related 

or conventional letters 

4 points: all phonemes represented with phonetically related letters or conventional 

letters 

5 points: correct phonetic spelling (e.g., “train” spelled “trane”) 

6 points: correct spelling 

As to the subjects’ spelling responses for the pseudoword spelling task, the score of 
each response was calculated using the scale presented above, with the exception of six 
points for the correct spelling. Because each pseudoword might have several possible 
spellings, all the highest score for a correct phonetic spelling was 5 points. 

RESULTS 

The Developihent of Phonological Awareness and Spelling 

An ANOVA was conducted to determine the significance of various factors. As 
shown in Table 1, the main effect of years, as well as tasks, has reached a very 
significant level (p < .01). However, the interaction between years and tasks is not 
significant (p > .05). Table 2 reveals that the group with 4 years of English learning 
(hereafter Group B) outperformed the group with 2 years of English learning (hereafter 
Group A) on both tasks. In addition, both groups performed better on task 1 
(phonological awareness) than task 2 (spelling). A comparison between the 
performance of the two groups on the phonological awareness and spelling tasks is 
examined first, followed by the comparison of the performance levels of the 
phonological awareness and spelling subtasks. 

Table 1 

ANOVA Table of Scores of Tasks as a Function of Years 



Source of variation 


SS 


Df 


F 


P 


Main effect 










Years of English Learning 


4685.833 


1 


22.114 


.000 


Task type 


2543.366 


1 


12.003 


.002 


Interaction effect 










Years* Task type 


463.654 


1 


2.188 


.152 
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Table 2 

Mean Percentages and Standard Deviation of Scores on the Tasks for Groups 





Group A 


Group B 




% 


SD 


% 


SD 


Task 1 


71.03 


15.03 


88.77 


7.06 


Task 2 


43.83 


22.71 


77.85 


7.49 



Note'. Task 1 = Phonological awareness tasks; Task 2 — Spelling tasks 



As can be seen from Table 3, the Pearson correlation reveals a positive 
correlation (r = .736) between years of English learning and spelling, suggesting that a 
main significant level has been reached,/? < .01. Also, the correlation between years 
of English learning and phonological awareness has reached a significant level (r 
= .632,/?<.05). 

A second analysis compares the correlation between years of English learning 
and levels of phonological awareness/spelling subtasks. The results are summarized 
in Table 4. Each level of phonological awareness and spelling subtasks is highly 
correlated with the variable of years of English learning, except for the syllable 
awareness task. Unlike other levels concerned with phonological awareness, syllable 
awareness fails to correlate significantly with years of English learning (r = .238, p 
> .05). To summarize, the analyses of correlation provide evidence that both 
phonological awareness and spelling generally improve with years of English learning. 

Table 3 

Correlation Between Years of English Learning and Phonological Awareness/ 

Spelling 





Phonological Awareness 


Spelling 


Years of English Learning 


.632* 


.736** 



**/?<. 01 */?<.05 
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Table 4 

Correlation Between Years of English Learning and Levels of Phonological 

Awareness/ Spelling Subtasks 



Phonological Spelling 

Awareness 



Phonemic 


Syllable 


Onset-rime 


Real-word 


Pseudoword 


awareness 


awareness 


awareness 


Spelling 


Spelling 


Years .586* 


.238 ns 


.676** 


.750** 


.695** 



**/7<.01 */7<.05 



The Relationship Between Phonological Awareness and Spelling between Groups 

Table 5 ’shows the relationship between phonological awareness and spelling. 
The result indicates that phonological awareness is highly correlated with spelling 
{r= .909,/? < .001). In order to investigate which levels of phonological awareness 
are crucial in the relation with spelling, Table 6 and Table 7 display correlations 
between the three levels of phonological awareness and the two spelling subtasks for 
both groups. 



Table 5 

Correlation Coefficients Between Phonological Awareness & Spelling 



Phonological awareness 
Spelling .909*** 

***/?<. 001 



O 

ERIC 



Table 6 reveals that for Group A, phonemic awareness and onset-rime awareness 
are significantly correlated with both real-word and pseudoword spelling. Syllable 
awareness, however, fails to significantly correlate with real-word spelling {p > .05) 
though it shows a significant correlation with pseudoword spelling (r = .162, p< .05). 
Similar to the results for Group A, Table 7 shows a significant correlation between 
phonemic awareness with real-word (r = .807, p < .05) and pseudoword spelling 
(r= .852, p < .05) for Group B. Also, for Group B, onset-rime awareness shows a 
high correlation with real-word spelling (r = .971, /? < .001) and pseudoword spelling 
(r= .893, /7 < .01). On the other hand, syllable awareness fails to significantly 
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correlate with both real-word and pseudoword spelling for Group B. 



Table 6 

Correlation Coefflcients Between 3 levels of Phonological Awareness & 2 

Spelling Subtasks (Group A) 



Phonological Awareness 

Phonemic Syllable Onset-rime 

Awareness Awareness Awareness 

Real-word Spelling .957*** 

Pseudo-word Spelling .955*** 

***/?<. 001 **/?<. 01 * jP <.05 

Table 7 

Correlation Coefflcients Between 3 Levels of Phonological Awareness & 2 

Spelling Subtasks (Group B) 



Phonological Awareness 





Phonemic 


Syllable 


Onset-rime 




Awareness 


Awareness 


Awareness 


Real-word Spelling 


.807 * 


-.154 ns 


*** 


Pseudo-word Spelling 


.852* 


-.327 ns 


.893** 


***p<.001 **p<.01 


* p < .05 







.749 ns .793* 

.762* .811* 



Table 8 and Table 9 reveal the relationship between components of the 
phonological awareness levels and spelling subtasks for Group A and Group B. For 
both groups, phoneme counting, syllable counting, and rhyming lack significant 
correlation with real-word and pseudoword spelling. Conversely, phoneme deletion 
is significantly correlated with the two spelling subtasks for both Group A (p < .01) 
and Group B (p < .05). Furthermore, onset-rime deletion significantly correlates with 
the spelling subtasks for both groups as well. Phoneme segmentation and syllable 
deletion are significantly correlated with the spelling tasks for Group A (p < .05), but 
they are not significantly correlated with the spelling tasks for Group B. 
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Table 8 

Correlation Between Components of Phonological Awareness Levels & Spelling 

% 

Subtasks (Group A) 



1 



Real-word 

Spelling 


.681 ns 


.878** 


.958*** 


.446 ns 


.860* 


.229 ns .848* 


Pseudoword 

Spelling 


.641 ns 


.937** 


.964*** 


.449 ns 


.877** 


.228 ns .870* 



Table 9 

Correlation Between Components of Phonological Awareness Levels & Spelling 

Subtasks (Group B) 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Real-word 

Spelling 


.524 ns 


.820* 


.447 ns 


-.52 ns 


-.225 ns 


.302 ns 


.946*** 


Pseudoword 

Spelling 


.449 ns 


.872* 


.607 ns 


-.387 ns 


-.399 ns 


.329 ns 


.859** 


***/?<. 001 


**p<.0\ 


*p<.05 













Note!'. 1 Phoneme counting; 2— Phoneme deletion; 3— Phoneme segmentation; 

4= Syllable counting; 5= Syllable deletion; 6= Rhyming; 1= Onset-rime 
deletion 

Note2: Number in bold-face indicates correlation at a significant level 




The Relationship Between Phonological Awareness Components and Spelling 

As stated earlier, one of the purposes of the study was to examine which 
components of phonological skills can serve as a strong predictor for the development 
of spelling skills. The results are presented in Table 10 and Table 11. In Table 10, 
the results show that phoneme deletion, phoneme segmentation, and onset-rime 
deletion abilities are significantly correlated with real- word spelling (p<.001). 



followed by syllable deletion and phoneme counting abilities in sequence. Similar to 
Table 10, the analysis of Table 11 indicates that performance in phoneme counting, 
phoneme deletion, phoneme segmentation, syllable deletion, and onset-rime deletion is 
significantly correlated with the pseudoword spelling task. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that as shown in both Table 10 and Table 11, 
overall the three phonemic awareness components (phoneme counting, phoneme 
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deletion, and phoneme segmentation) in the study are significantly correlated with 
real-word and pseudoword spelling. Besides, syllable deletion of syllable awareness 
and rhyming deletion of onset-rime awareness are significantly correlated with both 
spelling subtasks (p<.001). 



Table 10 

The Overall Correlation Between the Components of Phonological Awareness 

Levels & Real-word Spelling 



1 2 



3 4 5 6 



7 



Real-word 

Spelling 



.718** .841*** .931*** .400 .772*** .439 m .923*** 



Table 11 

The Overall Correlation Between the Components of Phonological Awareness 

Levels & Pseudoword Spelling 




Pseudoword .703** .858*** .961*** .363 m .811*** .430 m .913*** 

Spelling I 

***/><.001 **/><.01 */><.05 

Notel: 1= Phoneme counting; 2= Phoneme deletion; 3= Phoneme segmentation; 

4= Syllable counting; 5= Syllable deletion; 6= Rhyming; 7= Onset-rime 
deletion 

Note2: Number in bold-face indicates correlation at a significant level 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 

This study investigated the development of phonological awareness and spelling 
for Taiwanese young EFL learners who had studied English for two to four years, and 
explored the relationship between phonological awareness and spelling ability. As 
indicated in previous studies (e.g.. Nation & Hulme, 1997), a developmental trend 
exists in phonological awareness/spelling abilities in LI acquisition of English. In 
the present study, the results also showed that there is a developmental change in the 
performance of phonological awareness and spelling in L2 acquisition for young EFL 
learners. Phonemic awareness, onset-rime awareness, real-word spelling, and 
pseudoword spelling have been found to improve significantly with years of English 
learning. Overall, tasks performed by Group B obtained higher scores than those 
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performed by Group A. And the positive correlations between tasks and years of 
learning revealed in the study provide empirical evidence that phonological awareness 
and spelling improve with years of English learning. 

In addition, consistent with previous research, the findings show that 
phonological awareness and spelling are positively correlated (e.g., Bryant, Maclean, 
Bradley, & Crossland, 1990; Huang & Hanley, 1994; O’Connor, 1994; Su, 2001; 
Tunmer & Nesdale, 1985). However, since phonological awareness is a 
heterogeneous set of skills, it remains controversial as to which levels of phonological 
awareness are crucial in the relation with spelling. In the present study, it has been 
shown that phonemic awareness and onset-rime awareness are significantly positive 
correlated with spelling while syllable awareness fails to be significantly positive 
correlated with spelling. So far, few studies have confirmed a significant contribution 
of syllable awareness to spelling. Moreover, as shown from the results of this study, 
syllable awareness and spelling are negatively correlated in Group B. In other words, 
students in Group B who performed well on the syllable awareness tasks did not 
necessarily succeed on the spelling tasks. Thus, EFL learners in Group B who 
performed well on the syllable deletion did not perform well in spelling. It is 
speculated that since syllables may be the representation of larger units in the earlier 
stage of language acquisition, the syllable deletion task is easier to perform than 
spelling tasks, which concerns the analysis of smaller units (Morais, Alegria & Content, 
1987; Treiman & Zukowski, 1991). Besides, subjects were given more linguistic 
cues during the experiment by having information on the targeted syllable in the 
syllable deletion task. As to the negative correlation betw^een syllable counting and 
spelling, by examining subjects’ responses to syllable counting in Group B, it was 
revealed that some subjects who performed well on the spelling tasks failed to perform 
well on syllable counting. It is suspected that syllable counting, regarded as a more 
complex task, requires more cognitive demand and steps for completion, so it imposes 
a greater burden on memory and tends to be more difficult to perform. As to the level 
of onset-rime awareness, consistent with some studies (Bradley, 1992, 1988; Goswami 
& Bryant, 1992), in this study, it also played a significant role in spelling. Previous 
studies have indicated that in the early years of English learning, the ability of 
grouping together words sharing rhymes or onsets fosters the ability of analogy 
strategy which is available for children from the very beginning of learning to spell. 
In the present study, the evidence was provided that onset-rime deletion, as part of 
onset-rime awareness underlying the analogy strategy, was correlated with spelling 
tasks in both groups. However, rhyming, the other component of onset-rime 
awareness, failed to correlate with spelling tasks. Perhaps, it is due to the fact that the 
rhyming task v/as too easy for both groups so that subjects in both groups could 
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perform well on this task. In addition, in terms of the components of phonemic 
awareness, phoneme segmentation is shown to be highly correlated with spelling 
ability which is in congruence with the findings of previous studies (e.g.. Nation & 
Hulme, 1997; Treiman, 1991). Besides, phoneme counting and phoneme deletion are 
significantly correlated with spelling ability as well. 

The results not only support the hypothesis that phonological awareness will 
improve with years of English learning but also confirm that phonological awareness is 
heterogeneous in at least two ways (see Chard & Dickson, 1999; Treiman & Zukowski, 
1991). The first sort of heterogeneity of phonological awareness concerns the 
linguistic level which indicated that phonological awareness is composed by the 
continuum of complexity of skills. According to the mean percentage for each 
phonological awareness task listed in Table 12, the tasks on rhyming and two 
components of syllable awareness are easier to perform for Group A. The finding of 
this study lends support to the claim of the studies mentioned earlier (Chard & Dickson, 
1999; Treiman & Zukowski, 1991). As to Group B, it is hard to tell if development 
of rhyming and syllable awareness is earlier. Since the mean percentage of each 
phonological awareness task has reached a high level, phonological awareness has 
been almost fully developed, particularly in the progression of phoneme counting and 
onset-rime deletion abilities. In contrast to Chard and Dickson’s study (1999) in 
which the manipulation of phonemes is the highest and most difficult level of 
phonological awareness on the continuum, followed by the onset-rime manipulation, 
the performance in onset-rime deletion turned out to be difficult with the lowest mean 
percentage for Group A and a relatively low mean percentage for Group B. Moreover, 
if onset-rime awareness is developed prior to phoneme-level manipulation, it should be 
expected that when the subjects had difficulty in phoneme decoding tasks, they still 
would segment the items into onset and rimes units. However, in the data collection 
process, it was found that the subjects couldn’t segment words into onset and rimes 
when they had difficulties in decoding words into phonemes. A possible explanation 
is that in the Taiwan EFL environment, EEL learners tend to receive more phonics 
instruction in phoneme-level decoding rather than subsyllable-level decoding, such as 
the onset-rime task. The second sort of heterogeneity of phonological awareness 
concerns the different levels of cognitive demand involved in the phonological 
awareness task. As mentioned earlier, more complex tasks, requiring more 
processing steps for completion and a greater burden on memory, are more difficult 
than the simpler ones. Compared with phoneme counting, segmentation and deletion 
tasks require less cognitive effort, and are easier to perform. For both groups, 
phoneme deletion and phoneme segmentation obtain higher mean percentages than 
phoneme counting. Similar argumentfstion also helps explain why syllable deletion 
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obtains a higher mean percentage than syllable counting. 



Table 12 

Mean Percentages and Standard Deviation of Phonological Awareness 

Components for Groups 



Group A Group B 



Phoneme counting 


% 

61.91 


SD 

29.61 


% 

81.63 


SD 

10.8 


Phoneme deletion 


76.19 


14.55 


90.48 


12.29 


Phoneme segmentation 


62.59 


29.54 


93.20 


7.71 


Syllable counting 


1^.22 


9.06 


86.40 


13.59 


Syllable deletion 


85.03 


13.02 


96.60 


5.97 


Rhyming 


86.43 


17.25 


96.43 


3.78 


Onset-rime deletion 


37.86 


36.95 


86.43 


19.3 



To sum up, this study has shown that in an EFL learning environment, 
phonological awareness greatly contributes to early literacy development. This result 
is similar to previous studies that have been conducted in LI setting. It is worth 
noting that learners with better phonemic detection ability tend to get higher scores on 
spelling tasks. In other words, to spell English words, a child must be aware that 
words can be broken into phonemes and each phoneme corresponds to a grapheme in 
an orthographic language. The relationship between phonemic awareness and 
spelling skill highlights the significance of fostering the abilities of phonological 
awareness for EFL learners, and point to some universal implications for language 
development. 
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Appendix A 

Phoneme Detection Tasks 

I . Phonological Awareness Tasks 
List of words for phoneme counting task 


l./b/ 


12. salt 




2. much 


13. buy 




3. at 


14. /u/ 




4. watch 


15. /f/ 




5. now 


16. math 




6. pay 


17. bowl 




l.lkl 


18. key 




8. cheap 


19. live 




9. /z/ 


20. Ill 




10. all 


21. /e/ 




1 1 . May 







List of words for phoneme deletion task 



1 . chin 


12. smell 


2. medicine 


13. wind 


3. cheese 


14. hill 


4. stand 


15. east 


5. ready 


16. swing 


6. hand 


17. teach 


7. brush 


18. gray 


8. dream 


19. form 


9. think 


20. spoon 


10. along 


21. next 


1 1 . voice 





List of words for phoneme segmentation task 


1. knee 


12. space 


2. well 


13. age 


3. rich 


14. both 


4. short 


15. may 


5. face 


16. know 


6. why 


17. beach 


7. bark 


18. movie 


8. her 


19. read 


9. that 


20. class 


10. me 


2 1 . pizza 


1 1 . most 
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n . Syllable Awareness Tasks 

List of words for syllable counting task 


1 . baby 


1 1 . clever 




2. person 


12. November 




3. up 


13. heart 




4. tooth 


14. baseball 




5. ankle 


15. few 




6. beautiful 


1 6. evening 




7. prince 


1 7. ago 




8. seventeen 


18. June 




9. Friday 


19. umbrella 




10. tomato 


20. once 





2 1 ■ unhappy 



List of words for syllable deletion task 



1. July 


12. apartment 


2. eleven 


13. classmate 


3. little 


14. computer 


4. September 


15. picnic 


5. understand 


16. hamburger 


6. again 


1 7. afternoon 


7. finish 


18. tomorrow 


8. welcome 


19. basketball 


9. policeman 


20. sixteen 


10. drawing 


21. underwear 


1 1 . below 




in. Onset-rime Awareness Tasks 




List of words for rhyming task 




1. coat/boat 


1 1 . machine/half 


2. busy/eight 


12. pack/back 


3. fimny/sunny 


13. guess/good 


4. polite/kite 


14. wall/tall 


5. bad/butter 


15. behind/find 


6. cute/pretty 


16. proud/poor 


7. house/mouse 


17. get/let 


8. run/blue 


18. food/dollar 


9. bear/hair 


19. windy/cloudy 


10. cake/lake 


20. tummy/strong 


List of words for onset-rime segmentation task 


1 . pick 


11. cry 


2. lip 


12. night 


3. neck 


13. king 


4. skirt 


14. blind 


5. cold 


15. sail 


6. dear 


16. clock 
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7. late 

8. nice 

9. street 

10. gray 



17. share 

18. spring 

19. moon 

20. spell 
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I . Real-word Spelling Task 


Appendix B 
Spelling Tasks 


Elementary 


l.bed 


11. fly 


2. hat 


12. nose 


3. run 


13. desk 


4. arm 


14. gift 


5. toy 


15. milk 


6. coin 


16. horse 


7. taxi 


1 7. teeth 


8. jump 


18. sport 


9. ship 


19. plane 


10. lake 


20. story 



Pre-intermediate & intermediate 



1. nod 


11. drop 


2. gun 


12. grass 


3. join 


13. score 


4. point 


14. fresh 


5. bite 


15. touch 


6. moon 


16. build 


7. chin 


1 7. pillow 


8. shake 


18. circle 


9. coach 


19. desert 


10. star 


20. hundred 



n . Pseudoword Spelling Task 



Pseudoword Items 


Original Real Words 


l./laet/ 


l.“let” /let/ 


2. /prag/ 


2. “frog” /frag/ 


3. /tjik/ 


1. “cheap” /tjip/ 


4. /'Oabi/ 


2. “thirty” /'03ti/ 


5. /saunt/ 


3. “sound” /saund/ 


6. /traedy 


4. “trash” /traej/ 


7. /so'lait/ 


5. “polite” /po'lait/ 


8. r simig/ 


8. “living” nivig/ 


9. /hut/ 


9. “hate” /het/ 


10. /brej/ 


10. “bread” /bred/ 


ll./'yAlo/ 


11. “yellow” Ayelo/ 


12. /kaup/ 


12. “cup” /kAp/ 
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13. /ni0/ 


13. “with” /wi0/ 




14. /swek/ 


14. “smoke” /smok/ 




IS./'ola'/ 


15. “over” /'ova*/ 




16. Noil 


16. “joy” /d33i/ 




17. /glair/ 


17. “glad” /glaed/ 




18. /' nitbek/ 


18. “notebook” r notbuk/ 




19. /' 20 iri/ 


19. “zero” /' ziro/ 




20. /6if/ 


20. “this” /6is/ 




2 1 . /hor' get/ 


2 1 . “forget” / far get/ 




22. r zande/ 


22. “Monday” /' mande/ 




23. /tig/ 


23. “king” /kig/ 




24, lAy&l 


24. “job” /d 3 ab/ 




25. /'floa'/ 


25. “flower” /'flaua'/ 
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Designing Role Plays for the Language Class 



Jian-Shiung Shie 

Da-Yeh University 



Abstract 

This paper addresses issues concerning the design of language-teaching role plays. 
Constructional considerations of role plays are discussed in terms of their components; 
the situation, impersonation, improvisation, and task support. The situation and characters 
can be realistic or fanciful. The stereotypical interactions in the role play can be 
dramatized to increase the intrinsic motivation. The impersonation organization may take 
the form of group, dyad, solo, split, or joint role playing. In addition, the degree of 
improvisation can be managed by optimizing the amount of the script and/or creative 
work of the role players. Thus role plays range from the unscripted to the semi-scripted, 
from the creative to the guided. The task support may be given via use of visuals, props, 
role cards, cues and prompts. It can also be rendered during the pre-task discussion as far 
as the working knowledge is concerned. At the end of this paper a checklist for role-play 
design is presented for the convenience of language teaching practitioners. 

Key Words: language teaching, role plays, situation, impersonation, improvisation 
task support 



INTRODUCTION 

Role plays have been recognized as a useful and valuable technique of language 
teaching (cf Shie, 2001; Shie, 2002). Many ESL and EFL textbooks include role 
plays as meaningful, interactive exercises. Teachers’ resource books contain a 
considerable collection of role plays. Despite the ample supply of language-teaching 
role plays, there is a lack of research reports concerning the design of role plays. 
Language teaching practitioners often need to adopt, adapt, and design activities for 
their students. A careful study on the design of role plays would provide useful 
information for language teachers as they adapt or design role plays to meet the 
specific needs of their students. 

In this article I seek to provide a detailed examination of the design of a 
language-teaching role play. According to Shie (2001), role plays can be characterized 
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as “exercises in which participants impersonate characters of real or fictitious people 
from which they have to improvise verbal and nonverbal behavior... in a 
make-believe situation.” In other words, a role play comprises three basic elements, 
namely the situation, impersonation, and improvisation. In addition, two optional 
components may be added to the role play: working knowledge and spare expressions. 
In the remainder of this paper, I will explore the design of language-teaching role 
plays, specifically the design of the three basic and the two optional components. As 
many examples of role plays as possible will be given to illustrate the points under 
consideration. 

THE SITUATION 

One of the basic components of a language-teaching role play is the 
make-believe situation — a general description of the background information for the 
intended verbal and nonverbal interaction to take place in the role play (Shie, 2001). 
Depending on 'the goal and content of a lesson, the role-play situation can be realistic 
or fanciful. A realistic situation contains an everyday scene (such as a family dinner, a 
company meeting, a restaurant or the information desk at an airport) which elicits use 
of some real-life language or performance of some language functions. A typical 
example from Sanderson (1999, p.ll9) may be illustrative. The realistic situation is 
based on small advertisements in newspapers. Students are assigned roles of 
advertisers and potential customers and have telephone conversations to carry on 
transactions. 

On the other hand, a role play may be enacted around a fanciful situation that is 
not directly related to the reality outside the classroom. To create a fanciful situation 
for the role play, the teacher can draw on myths, fables, cartoons, fairy tales, and 
fiction (such as Harry Potter and the Philosopher ’s Stone and The Fifth Element). 
Take for instance a role play I have designed and implemented. In pairs, the adult 
students were requested to play the roles of Cinderella and her fairy godmother. They 
improvised the conversation between the two imaginary characters, repeatedly using 
the expression turn into, an expression the students had recently studied in their 
textbooks. 

It is also possible to create a situation that is both realistic and fanciful. Students 
may act out fanciful roles in the context of a realistic scene. Student A, for example, 
gives someone a call, while student B acts as an answering machine, reading his 
outgoing message. Then student A leaves a message, as if he were speaking into a real 
answering machine (Zwier, 1999, p.47). Fanciful scenes can also be coupled with 
realistic characters. To illustrate, after reading the story of Little Red Riding Hood, 
students may assume the roles of a journalist and the wolf’s housekeeper, the 
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journalist interviews the housekeeper in order to find out what she thinks of the wolf 
(Hess and Pollard, 1995, p.34). 

One important principle of current mainstream language-teaching methodologies 
(e.g. Communicative Language Teaching and Task-Based Instruction) is that 
classroom activities should have real-life relevance (cf. Larsen-Freeman, 2000; 
Skehan, 1998). The role-playing activities in most of the ESL/EFL textbooks 
available now (e.g. Hall and Blappert, 1999; Maurer and Schoenberg, 1998; Nunan, 
2001; Purpura and Pinkley, 2000) are realistic in nature. Realistic situations seem 
preferable to fanciful ones. However, it would be unwise to abandon fanciful 
situations altogether. Reality means different things to different groups of learners. 
For example, children often incorporate imaginary characters and situations into their 
plays. In addition, intrinsic motivation (i.e. motivation to engage in an activity for its 
own sake rather than to engage in it as a means to an end) can' be promoted with 
activities that involve learners in fantasy (cf. Domyei, 2001, p.76; Pintrich and 
Schunk, 1996, p.277). Many adults enjoy seeing science-fiction movies. Fanciful 
enactment can generate the pleasure of entering a new world free from the constrains 
of the actual world. On the other hand, a realistic situation could be monotonous if it 
involves nothing but stereotypical interaction, as is the case where role players order 
meals and pay bills in a restaurant. The teacher can increase the intrinsic motivation 
by dramatizing the role play. 

One of the obvious features of a good play is that it contains an element of 
conflict. To break the monotony of routinized role playing, the teacher can frame the 
situation in such a way that the characters come into conflict with each other’s 
intentions. The restaurant scene would be more appealing if a dramatic tension or 
hook (i.e. things beyond the normal, cf Cockett, 2000) is merged into the role-play 
situation. For one thing, after ordering the meal, it occurs to the customer that he has 
left his wallet home and cannot pay the bill. For another, the customer finds that there 
is something like a fly in his soup but the waiter insists that it is not a fly. In the first 
example the predicament brings about the hook, and in the second example the hook 
is the conflict. Other elements that lend themselves to dramatic hooks are surprise, 
incongruity, embarrassment, love, exaggeration, stress, misunderstanding, 
coincidence, defiance, scandals, encounters, accidents, and so on. 

Having worked out a role-play situation, the teacher may want to choose a 
medium for presenting the situation. Role players may receive the situation in the 
form of a written text, especially when the role play is based on a lesson in the 
textbook or other reading materials. The teacher may also introduce the situation 
orally as a listening exercise. Cartoons, pictures, and photos are also very effective, 
especially for children and lower-level students. Where video equipment is available. 
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a short film clip can serve as a good way to introduce the situation. Video 
presentation probably works best when the role play focuses on cultural events or 
non-verbal communication (cf. Baddock, 1996, pp.52-3; Fitzgerald, 1997, pp. 174-5; 
Stempleski and Tomalin, 1990, p.90). 

IMPERSONATION 

Impersonation is the second basic element of a language-teaching role play. 
Characters to be acted out in a role play may be constructed together with the 
situation. But some details of impersonation require further consideration. 

Role-play characters can be selected from an article or dialogue that the class has 
just studied. This is perhaps the most convenient approach to role-play 
characterization since the teacher only needs to alter the situation on hand for the role 
play. The most common role-play characters are such conjoint pairs as a hotel 
receptionist and tourist, a shopkeeper and customer, a doctor and patient, and the like. 
They are familiar roles in our daily lives. The interactions between the coupled roles 
are largely predictable. Accordingly, the language used in such role plays is easier to 
prepare and improvise. 

Learners may play themselves and interact with each other in a make-believe 
situation. They may imagine, for example, that they are going to eat out together. 
Examining ads for three different restaurants, they exchange opinions and decide 
which restaurant they like best (Lebauer, 1997, pp.28-9). This type of role playing is a 
mixture of personalization and impersonation (cf Shie, 1991; Shie, 2002). For the 
students who feel that losing their identities in classroom activities is threatening, role 
plays of this type would seem more suitable. 

Role players may also project themselves into an imaginary world and act as 
characters of historical personages, figures in posters, or characters from literary 
works. They can even act the parts of nonhuman animals or nonliving entities that 
talk. In an exercise designed by Howe (1985, pp.4-5) on such quantifiers as many, 
lots of, few, and little, children take on the roles of a centipede, fly, snake, alligator, 
etc., so that they can tell one another how many legs and teeth they have using those 
quantifiers. In a literary role play proposed by Gerber (1996) students take the roles of 
important characters from a novel. In heaven, looking back on the events they 
experienced while living through the novel, they talk about their lives before they 
died. Another example of a literary role play, adapted from Benjamin (2000, pp.85-8), 
involves a nonliving entity that talks. Two students role play an interview. One plays a 
reader of a poem, and the other acts as the part of that poem, speaking in the first 
person. The interviewer asks some questions about the poem itself A question from 
the interviewer includes: What are you (the poem) trying to get me (the reader) to 
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think about? 

According to Dubin and Olshtain (1986, p.l35) and Revell (1979, p.61), roles 
fall into five main categories: basic (age, sex, etc.), ascribed (class, nationality, etc.), 
acquired (social status, wealth, etc.), actional (seller, patient, etc.), and functional 
(offering assistance, expressing regret, etc.). I have noticed that, while characters in 
drama and novels usually manifest all these aspects of characterization, this is not the 
case with characters in language-teaching role plays. Actional and functional 
characterization is necessary for a role play to operate in the language class. But the 
other three dimensions of roles are often optional. 

A literary approach to categorizing characters involves features that form binary 
opposites like male/female, good/bad, good-looking/ugly, and so on (cf. Culpeper, 
2001, p.48). But realistic characters in role plays are abstractions of real people. A 
student who simulates ordering a meal in a restaurant, for example, does not need to 
know the character’s hobbies, political interests, or area of residence. Neither does he 
need to know whether the character is good or evil, handsome or ugly. The role player 
only needs to be aware of the character’s favorite foods and probably his present 
financial status. Role play designers have to focus their attention on the actional and 
functional dimensions of characters. 

Turning next to the issue of impersonation orgamzation, language-teaching role 
plays can be divided into five categories: group role playing, dyad role playing, solo 
role playing, split role playing, and joint role playing. More often than not, a role play 
is done in pairs. Dyad impersonation can afford students the greatest number of 
speaking opportunities. Group role playing involves interactions among three roles or 
more, as is the case with acting out a quiz show or an alumni meeting. 

Solo impersonation involves only one role player. It is usually combined with a 
writing task. Fitzgerald’s (1997) writing task is a case in point. Students watch a short 
film clip that shows a cultural event, and then write a letter to a friend telling him 
about that cultural event, imagining that they live in the target culture environment. 
Another writing task with an element of solo impersonation is adapted from Sasser 
(1999, p.l22). Students are requested to write a short Christmas story assuming the 
role of one of the following characters: an animal in the stable, a shepherd in the field, 
Mary’s donkey, the innkeeper, a sheep in the field, Joseph, and Mary. Students 
pretend that they were actually on the spot and write about their experience. As these 
two examples show, solo role playing enable students to write with a particular 
purpose or perspective and, accordingly, enhances the understanding of the subject 
matter they are dealing with. 

Occasionally, solo role playing can also provide speaking practice. One of the 
role plays I designed concerns students making wishes. The role player’s partner 
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serves as a wishing well. With his/her back to the wishing well, the role player throws 
a coin toward the wishing well and makes three wishes. The wishing well tries to 
catch the coin. But other than that, the wishing well does not do or say anything. 
Therefore, it should be regarded as a prop rather than a role. 

Split role playing teikes place when a character is split into two or several divided 
selves. This type of role play lends itself well to the literature class. It involves what 
Shie (2001, p.80) calls in-depth impersonation. An in-depth impersonator has to 
project himself/herself deep into the psychology of the character and perform more 
emphatic speech acts. The inner divisions of a single character often stem from a 
psychological conflict, such as Hamlet’s internal struggle between to be and not to be. 
Students can try to put themselves into the shoes of the split character. Each of them 
assumes a divided part, interacts with the other, and decides between the alternatives 
for action. 

A single inipersonator can also be split into two or several acting agents. In other 
words, the safne impersonator may carry out different roles. The technique of the 
empty chair in Gestalt therapy (cf. Legutke and Thomas 1991, p. 121) is applicable to 
split role playing. There should be as many chairs as there are roles to be acted out. 
Each chair represents a single role. The impersonator takes the empty chair(s) as his 
conversation partner(s). As he changes from chair to chair, he also changes his roles. 
The teacher may use this technique to demonstrate a role play when no teaching 
assistant is available and no student is ready to work with the teacher in front of the 
class. In addition, students can be taught how to do the role playing alone at home 
using the technique of the empty chair. This technique is particularly useful in an EFL 
environment, where most learners have little opportunity to engage in genuine 
face-to-face interlocution in the target language outside the classroom. 

Joint role playing refers to the activity in which two or more students 
collectively perform a single role. Improvisation calls for real-time actions and 
reactions. It is not easy for students who are not witty to generate sufficient ideas to 
carry them through a creative role play. Joint role playing can sustain the momentum 
of the activity via relays or alternations of impersonators. For example, chairs can be 
marked with names of characters, or different hats can be assigned to symbolize 
different roles. The students wearing the hats or sitting on the marked chairs have to 
improvise the role play. One or more back-up impersonators stand behind their 
respective active impersonators. When necessary, a back-up impersonator can relieve 
or replace the active impersonator right after the former, say, taps the latter’s shoulder. 

Discussing children’s pretend play as improvisation. Sawyer (1997, p.83) 
identifies a natural play activity in which children enact roles through the media of 
toy figures. By the same token, in the language classroom children may do role plays 
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with toys or puppets (Scott and Ytreberg, 1990, p.39; Vale and Feunteun, 1995, p.43). 
In such a role play, children speak on behalf of their toys or puppets while moving 
and manipulating their role-play media. Depending on the numbers of role players 
and media, the activity can be solo role playing (a single child playing a single role 
with a toy), split role playing (a single child playing two or more roles with two or 
more toys), dyad role playing (two children with a toy each), or group role playing 
(more than two children with a toy each). 

IMPROVISATION 

Improvisation is the third element to be considered in the design of a role play. 
The degree of improvisation constitutes the most important factor contributing to the 
demand or challenge of a role play. The higher degree of improvisation a role play 
demands, the more challenging the role-play task is. It is a truism that the challenge 
needs to be within learners’ reach. In order to create an optimally challenging role 
play, the designer needs to work toward an optimal degree of improvisation in 
accordance with the language level of the students. 

The degree of impersonation can be managed by optimizing the amount of the 
script. An unscripted role play requires the impersonators to improvise all the 
language during the task. They must draw from their own linguistic knowledge to 
produce meaningful speech spontaneously. Granted that an unscripted role play 
allows the impersonators the most latitude to decide what language to use and how to 
develop the conversation, it also requires them to make immediate real-time 
responses without any linguistic support. Thus unscripted role plays may intimidate 
lower-level students. The designer can reduce the degree of improvisation by 
providing some language for role playing, and the resulting role play is a 
semi-scripted one. When all role-playing language is provided, the activity plan 
becomes a set dialogue for students to act out, with little improvisation. 

A semi-scripted role play may be based on a given dialogue with gaps for 
students to fill in with words, phrases, or sentences. The degree of improvisation 
increases in direct proportion to the amount of choice to be exercised. The gaps may 
also be a whole conversation turn (i.e. a set of utterances spoken in a sequence by an 
impersonator up to the point where another impersonator speaks). The given dialogue 
with gaps may serve as the role-play script or as material for a pre-task to the role 
play. Here is an example of a semi-scripted role play, in which there is an incomplete 
dialogue leading the students to the role-playing activity: 



(1) Dialogue Completion 

(Don, Tom, and Betty are co-\vorkers in an engineering office.) 
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Don: Don’t you like Betty’s new hairstyle? 

Tom: 

Don: Me, too. And it makes her look more sophisticated. 

Tom: 

Don: I’m not sure I agree. I like it long. 

Tom: 

Don: You’ve got a point there. It does show off her eyes better that way. 
(Wall, 1998, p.83) 

(2) Role play 

Work in groups of three. Imagine that you are all Mariah Carey fans. Look 
at and discuss Mariah Carey’s old and new hairstyles. 

(Original) 

Judd (1999, p.l59) points out that “it is very hard to create situations that are 
realistic and meaningful for both parties in the role play.” For example, in a role play 
in which a travel agent makes arrangements for a customer’s vacation, the role of the 
customer is relevant, but the role of the travel agent is not, because most students will 
not become a travel agent. The Scune can be said of the role of a nurse, bank teller, or 
police officer. My view is that, even if students are unlikely to have these occupations 
in the real world, they still need to transact or converse with, people in these 
professions. Thus such realistic role plays are still of considerable practical value. The 
real problem is how to make them practicable. Students could be reluctant to assume 
the professional roles due to their lack of relevance or interest for the students 
themselves. In addition, according to Judd (ibid.), the students in these professional 
roles tend to produce urmatural language. Through my practice I have found that a 
one-sided script can solve the problem. That is, the turns of the professional character 
are directly provided or can be selected out of several given options while those for 
the other role are all left blank. During the role play, the student assuming the 
professional part can use the talk-and- listen technique introduced by Via (1987, 
pp.116-7). The student finds his line, reads it to himself, and then looks at his 
interlocutor and says the line. If he caimot remember the whole line, he may look 
back. But whenever he speaks, he must look at his interlocutor. 

The cunount of the creative work the role-play situation elicits also has a bearing 
on the degree of improvisation. Creative role plays give learners full autonomy and 
great fi-eedom in the choice of language and content. Role plays that represent the 
highest degree of improvisation are those which combine the situation with a one-line 
incomplete script. Specifically, the role players have to invent a conversation starting 
with the only line provided. The situational information can only be inferred. 
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interpreted, and further developed from the given first line. It is obvious that such 
creative role plays elicit the use of learners’ whole-language resource. But they are by 
no means confined to advanced adult learners. For example, Phillips (1999, p.ll9) 
proposes a creative role play for children which begins with the following single line: 
Why are you so dirty? 

In a second type of creative role play, the situation just gives the bare bones of 
the role-play content, story, or characters. The impersonators have to draw on their 
imagination and command of the language to flesh out the role play. A creative role 
play I have used in a university English class begins with the following brief situation: 
Tell your spouse, who has just come home from work, that you are divorcing him/her. 
Imaginative students seemed to enjoy the improvisation very much and could not stop 
their argument over the divorce. My students could easily find their grounds for 
divorcing their spouses because before the role play there was a class discussion on 
the reasons why some people get divorced. What was challenging was that the role 
players had to keep making up details of the events, setting, characters, and the like in 
order to sustain the conversation. In such role plays, the information gaps are not 
prescribed by the teacher, but created by the impersonators (students), hence the name 
‘creative role plays.’ 

A third example of a creative role play comes from Scharle and Szabo (2000, 
pp.85-6). Students simulate having a party. Accountable for the party conversations, 
they are invited to write their own role descriptions. Just as in a fancy dress ball, they 
can take on the identity of someone else, borrowing any personal characteristics they 
would like to have. This role play is less of an improvisational activity than the 
divorce role play introduced previously, for the information gaps in the former are 
created by the role players before improvisation while those in the latter are created 
during improvisation. 

The teacher may further reduce the aimount of improvisation or creative 
challenge by adding some details to the sketchy role-play situation. Take for instance 
the divorce role play. The cause of the divorce may be provided (e.g., extramarital 
affairs). The family background may be outlined (e.g., children, financial status, etc.). 
And the couple’s personality traits may be prescribed. When it comes to the story line, 
the beginning may be provided in words or through a picture, from which the 
impersonators have to develop a conversation and bring it to a close. Likewise, the 
ending may be determined in advance; the students have to create a beginning that 
leads to the predetermined end. 

Impersonators’ imagination and creativity can be directed toward something 
other than characters or story lines. To illustrate, in a group role play devised by 
Taylor (1985, p.64) students create a political party they would like to belong to and 
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make speeches in role as a party representative. In a role play proposed by Connerton 
and Reid (1993, p.235) students create their own new products as well as an 
advertising slogan and introduce them to possible buyers. 

With a view toward developing students’ pragmatic competence, the teacher may 
apply what Byrne (1986) calls “mapped dialogues” to the role play. The 
impersonators perform speech acts with functional cues for each speaker on separate 
cards, as illustrated below: 

Card A: (1) Invite your partner to go out with you. 

(2) Suggest another possibility. 

(3) Confirm arrangement. 

Card B: (1) Decline 

(2) Accept 

(3) Agree 

(Byrne, 1986, p.l20) 

Since the conversation and interaction are guided throughout, we may call such an 
exercise ‘guided role play.’ Functional cues, if not complicated, may be 
incorporated into the role-play situation. Guided role plays focus more on students’ 
ability to use the language they have learned than on their improvisational creativity. 
In fact, guided role plays come between the two extremes on the scale of 
improvisation, which runs from completely creative to completely controlled. 



As mentioned previously, role plays simulate real-time communication. Role 
players are requested to alienate themselves from their own normal identities and 
project themselves as other personas. They are supposed to perceive other 
impersonators’ ideas appropriately, formulate their utterances in real time, and give 
prompt and spontaneous responses. Task demands of this kind can cause a lot of 
stress upOn more inhibited or introverted students (cf. Shie 2002). For a role play to 
operate smoothly, the teacher needs to provide adequate support. 

Visuals like photos, pictures, figures, cartoons, and sequences of video can make 
students more conversant with the role-play situation. Props such as bills, menus, 
timetables, street plans, catalogues, advertisements, and shopping lists give students 
quick access to relevant information so that they do not have to make up too many 
consistent details during the role play. 

It is simpler to get students into their roles if they are to impersonate characters 
from a story or textbook article that the class has just studied. Otherwise, additional 
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support will be called for to familiarize them with the role-play situation. Role cards 
— sketching out a role, the situation, and the task to be carried out— can help create 
information gaps and get the role play going. Here is a brief example, attributed to 
Hadfield(1992,pp.l44-5): 

Parent: You are having a row with your teenage daughter. You think she is 

too young to go to the parties and come back late at night. 

Daughter: You are having a row with your parents. They won’t let you go out 
to friends’ parties, and say you are too young to stay out late. It’s not 
fair— All your friends go to parties! 

Shie (2001) proposes two optional components of a TESOL role play, namely 
spare expressions and working knowledge. Working knowledge is the general 
knowledge necessary to the role play. In many cases, students have sufficient working 
knowledge already, as is the case in which they pretend to ask their mothers, who are 
resistant, to increase their pocket money. But when they role play unfamiliar or exotic 
situations, the teacher has to impart the working knowledge first. The following 
example from an actual textbook (Folse, 1996, pp.131-2) may be illustrative. Students 
work in threes, playing the roles of a doctor and a childless couple. The couple goes 
to see the doctor because they want to have a child using egg implantation. The 
mother is 45. The doctor has done egg implantation many times, but the oldest age of 
one of his previous patients was 32. Students could possibly feel it very hard to move 
the role play on if they do not have the general knowledge about in vitro fertilization. 
Therefore, it is more feasible to treat the role play as a follow-up activity to a reading 
text on in vitro fertilization which provides the necessary working knowledge. In 
between the reading activity and the role play, the teacher can get students to discuss 
the related subjects, guiding them toward the improvisation. 

The component of working knowledge may also embrace the pragmatic or 
cultural knowledge needed for the role-play task. For one thing, the expression used 
to ask for information in a travel agency is different from that used between good 
friends. Knowledge of appropriate stylistic varieties can help role players simulate a 
real-world situation more successfully. In addition, different cultural groups may have 
different cultural expectations in some situations. For example, when giving a gift to a 
friend, Americans usually expect the friend to unwrap the gift immediately, but 
traditional Chinese do not. Relevant cultural knowledge can smooth cross-cultural 
communication. 

During a role play, students need to know what to say and how to say it in the 
target language. If they have a hard time figuring out what to say, they need additional 
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support. For example, they may perform speech acts within prescribed parameters 
with the aid of functional guidelines, as illustrated below: 

Traveller: Check frequency of trains to Cambridge. 

Ticket Clerk: (frequent departures) 

Traveller: Ask if trains are non-stop. 

Ticket Clerk: (Some, but some make several stops) 

Traveller: Check times of services later in day. 

Ticket Clerk: Give times for direct trains and trains that make stops. 

Traveller: Decide, buy a ticket, reserve a seat, verify dining facilities, etc. 

(Cross, 1995, p. 151) 

In a less guided manner, options as to what to say may be given for the students 
to choose and some questions can be provided as prompts. Take, as an example, a role 
play from Helgesen et al. (1999, pp.47-8). Students simulate planning an event (such 
as a garbage clean-up along a beach or food stand at a school festival). The following 
questions and prompts are given: 

(1) What do you have to do to get ready? 

^ publicity 
^ get volunteers 
^ things to buy 
^ things to borrow or rent 
^ a place to have the event 

(2) When will you do them? 

^ one month before 
^ one week before 
^ the day before 
^ the day of the event 

The teacher may also provide spare expressions to assist impersonators. Spare 
expressions are words, phrases, idioms, formulaic expressions, or sentences (in 
isolation or a grammar matrix) that may be used by role players. Spare expressions, if 
any, should be made available during the role play, especially to the students with 
limited language ability in a large mixed ability class. These expressions can be 
written on the board or incorporated into cue cards. The teacher may also include 
spare expressions in a pre-task to the role play. For example, in an exercise in Gitsaki 
and Taylor (2000, p.27), names of some types of restaurants are provided (e.g.. 
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Chinese, Italian, and fast-food restaurants). Students are requested to write food items 
from a list (e.g., dim sum, spaghetti carbonara, etc.) or one of their own for each type 
of restaurant, before they role play choosing a type of restaurant and a food item to 
eat. Without knowing the names of some food items, students will not be able to carry 
out the role-playing task. 

A role play can be very simple, requiring little preparation. The teacher can have 
the students explore their ideas by acting them out directly. When it comes to a role 
play that involves an unusual role-play situation or a higher degree of improvisation, 
it is best if the teacher can give the students a few minutes to gather momentum by 
establishing their ideas about the setting, characters, and so on. A model dialogue may 
be offered that contains examples of spare expressions in context. As a last resort, the 
teacher may try a preliminary demonstration either together with a student volunteer 
or alone in the form of split role playing using the empty chair technique. 



In this paper we have discussed a variety of factors in the design of a 
language-teaching role play. Let us conclude our discussion v^ith a checklist for the 
convenience of language teaching practitioners. 

(1) Do the role-play situation and characters need to be realistic or fanciful? 

□ realistic □ fanciful □ both 

(2) Is it necessary to dramatize the stereotypical interactions in the role play to 
increase the intrinsic motivation? 

□ yes □ no 

(3) What type of impersonation organization is called for? 

□ group □ dyad □ solo □ split □ joint 

(4) What details do the character descriptions need for the role play to operate 
adequately? 

O basic O ascribed O acquired O actional O functional 

(5) To what extent does the role play need to be improvisational? 

O creative O semi-creative O guided 

(6) To what extent does the role play need to be scripted? 

□ unscripted O semi-scripted O one-sided 

(7) What types of task support are needed? 

n visuals Q props Q role cards Q cues or prompts 
n working knowledge Q spare expressions 

All the iterns on the above list are concerned with the structure of a role play. 
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Items 1-3 may vary with teaching objectives, and Items 4-7 offers important 
dimensions to the grading of language-teaching role plays. This checklist summarizes 
what has been discussed in this paper. Language teaching practitioners may utilize it 
to design their own role plays to meet their students’ special needs. 
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Abstract 

This paper addresses the theoretical issue of complementary relevance of machine 
translation (MX) to human translation (HT). An inquiry into the disparities between 
MX and HT is conducted in terms of the translation process, text types and 
translation tools. Outlining their differences is aimed at illustrating the potential 
benefits based on their cooperation. For readers to have a greater understanding of 
MX, a short history of MX systems is presented. This is followed by an introduction 
of specific examples used to justify the complementary relationship between MX and 
HT. A hybrid MX-and-HX learning scheme is then proposed for the fulfillment of 
pedagogical objectives in the conceptual, linguistic and technological areas. The 
proposed integration of MX into HX is expected to equip student translators with the 
required professional knowledge and techniques of modem translators so as to have 
better opportunities of employment in the international translation market in the 
cyberage. 

Key Words: MX, HX, complementary relationship, hybrid-MX-and-HX learning 
Scheme 



INTRODUCTION 

The idea of using computers to translate natural languages was proposed in the 
1940s, followed by elaborate research and development of various related software. 
From then on, machine translation (MT) has traveled a turbulent 50-year-long journey 
on a rough, uneven road as a result of voices expressing dissent, fear, anxiety, consent 
or indifference. Obviously, translators and translation instructors or scholars watched 
MT development either scornfully or with fright. A scornful comment goes that MT 
equals “Mad Translation” while the fearful reaction is seen in the refusal to use MT. 
In addition, those .who only use MT occasionally view the modernized translation 
technology with no particular concern or expectation. In light of these controversial 
responses, one is driven to question the relevance of MT to the conventional human 
translation (HT). Thus, this paper attempts to illustrate the relationship between MT 
and HT by investigating such aspects as the translation process, and different texts and 
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tools required in both MT and HT. A probe into how MT functionally helps HT is 
expected to identify the useful role of MT as an aid to HT in the modem translation 
industry and in the academic environment for translator training. 

In his paper entitled “Machine Translation and Human Translation: in Competition or 
in Complementation?,” John Hutchins (2001) pinpointed two attitudes in reaction to 
MT. One was disbelief in mechanized translation; the other was professional 
translators’ fear that their jobs would be taken over entirely by computers or machines. 
In the same paper, Hutchins (2001) raised a negative view of MT by exemplifying the 
words of J. E. Holmstrom in a report for UNESCO. Holmstrom’s view was that “from 
a MT system, the resulting literary style would be atrocious and full of ‘howlers’ and 
false values than the worst that any human translator produces.” Holmstom’s reason 
was that “translation was an art; something which at every step involved personal 
choices between uncodifiable alternatives; not merely direct substitutions of equated 
sets of symbols but choices of values dependent for their soundness on the whole 
antecedent education and personality of the translator” (see Hutchins, 2001). Such 
comments make sense as one evaluates the quality of an MT cmde draft without any 
post-editing or revision. The situation becomes worse ascone compares an MT draft 
with the humun translation in the case where MT is used to translate expressive or 
evocative texts instead of informative texts. Therefore, it is assumed that such 
negative comments will be heard again in the next fifty years if the quality of MT 
output is not greatly improved. 

The recent introduction of translator workstations as an effective tool to assist 
professional translators has helped diminish the previously dramatic antagonism 
toward the MT community. Professional translators are aware of the fact that 
computer-based translation systems enable them to work more productively in 
technical translation. A consensus has been reached that MT systems and extensive 
computer aided translation (CAT) tools are not rivals to human translators. 
Automation and MT will not be a threat to the livelihood of the translator, but will be 
the source of even greater business and will be the means of achieving improved 
working conditions (see Hutchins, 2001). Actually, computer-based MT and other 
related aids that have been invented since the 1970s are based on an assumption that 
the incorporation of human translators’ expertise is needed at various stages of MT 
operation to achieve a higher, publishable quality of translation. 

An even more optimistic reaction to MT goes that criticism of MT’s failure to 
translate Shakespeare is like the unreasonable criticism that a robot is useless because 



it is not able to dance Swan Lake. One cannot say that MT is useless when it cannot 
provide a perfect literary translation. Indeed, it is not fair to deny the capabilities of 
MT systems simply because un-edited MT drafts fail to achieve the publishable 
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Standard. This case is analogous to the situation where a man ridiculously denounces a 
washing machine as ineffective and useless because it cannot wash dishes. In general, 
every machine or device is invented for specific functions so that the assessment of its 
usefulness is supposed to be made within the framework of the initially designed 
purposes. 

One may claim that MT systems, if appropriately used, serve as an effective aid to 
HT. Furthermore, it is suggested that MT integrated into HT can help create massive 
business benefits. The hybrid MT-and-HT scheme may be a promising endeavor for 
the translation industry, and the experience garnered in the business setting could be 
used to develop MT-HT training models for academic settings. If so, student 
translators might receive advanced training in computer-based translation tools, 
leading to better employment opportunities in the international translation market. 

Now, to convince readers of complementary relevance of MT to HT, an 
investigation into their different functions is made in order to justify the great 
potential of the mixed use of MT and HT. 

MT VS. HT: DIFFERENCES IN THE TRANSLATION PROCESS, 
TEXTS & TOOLS 

An inquiry into the disparities between MT and HT can be conducted in terms of 
the translation process, different text types for MT and HT, and the different tools 
used in these two methods. To bring to light their differences serves as a stepping 
stone to illustrate the benefits of higher productivity, lower costs and better quality 
based on their cooperation. 

The Translation Process 

MT and HT are both subjected to three operations-analysis, transfer and 
generation— in the entire translation process, but these underlying the operations are 
different in the two methods. In the case of HT, human translators use sufficient 
bilingual knowledge and bicultural sense to interpret the messages. Then, they seek to 
code switch between the source language (SL) and the target language (TL) by 
finding proper equivalents or using alternative terms. Certainly various strategies are 
used like grammatical modification, structural reversal and compensation by lexical 
deletion or lexical addition, etc. Eventually, human translators encode the transferred 
linguistic items in the way they assume to be accepted by readers in the TL 
community. Since translation is mainly a decision strategy, the choice of proper 
equivalents or modified expressions in the TL resides with the translator. And it is 
knowledge about the world and the specialized subject matter that human translators 
use to measure, judge and make the correct choice. If an incorrect choice is suspected 
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and discovered in the revision stage, further checking is required by consulting books, 
experts or other online resources. 

The translation process of MT reveals similar steps, but contains different 
underlying operations. Firstly, in the analysis step, inanimate corpus-based MT 
systems resort to the stored lexical databank, structural information and selectional 
restriction rules (semantics) to interpret the source text (ST). This action is different 
from human translators who use internal intuition, world sense and conscious 
linguistic knowledge to conduct a similar analysis. More specifically, the following 
example illustrates how the MT system disambiguates the unclear structures and 
lexical entries. For example, in analyzing the sentence "‘Jack killed the old man with a 
knife ” implicit with double meanings, the MT parser is supposed to identify whether 
it means "Jack used a knife to kill the old man ” or "Jack used an unknown device to 
kill the old man who held a knife in his hands. ” And in translating the word “live,” the 
MT parser is forced to decide whether it refers to an adjective or a verb and which one 
is correct to match the position where the original word is located. Encountering these 
two situations, human translators use the contextual meaning to judge its implication, 
but current MT systems available in Taiwan’s local market don’t have powerful 
parsers to go beyond the sentence to check the contextual links between sentences. As 
such, the syntactic and lexical ambiguities treated by MT systems read semantically 
ridiculous in translations of English to Chinese and vice versa. 

The next step, the transfer operation of MT systems, involves changes in 
sentence structures and grammatical features of lexical items. For example, in 
translating the sentence “He is a great singer” into Chinese, it is better to change the 
noun phrase “a great singer” into a verbal phrase in the form of a verb plus an adverb 
like “sing greatly.” Then, the localized Chinese translation is rather than 

the direct translation as Moreover, the order of main clause 

i] ) and subordinate clause T- ^ ) in an English sentence, when transferred into 
Chinese, usually has to be adapted or converted. A powerful rule-based MT system is 
capable of doing these things properly, but a poor MT system is not. 

After the transfer operation, or more appropriately described, after being 
incorporated in the transfer operation, MT systems are expected to generate the target 
language by producing the correct morphology and word order. For example, after 
getting the transferred English sentence “Mary everyday watch TV” from the 
Chinese sentence the MT generator should revise it into the way a 

native English speaker would say this statement. Then, based on the English syntactic 
structure, the time adverb “everyday” should be put at the end of the sentence. And 
the English gender agreement rule requires that “s” or “es” be placed after the root 
verb when the subject noun is the third person pronoun or the singular noun. Thus, 
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“watch” should be revised into “watches,” then the appropriate English translation 
should be “Mary watches TV everyday.” At this point, it is clear that a competent MT 
generator is likely to apply the rules of grammatical modification and gender 
agreement, while a poor one caimot. In the next part, different types of texts used for 
MT and HT will be discussed. 

Different Text Types for MT and HT 

Basically, MT systems are designed and developed to deal with texts limited to the 
sublanguage of a particular subject field (e.g. biochemistry) and/or document type (e.g. 
patents) (Hutchins, 1995). However, the HT method is applicable to all types of texts 
and its performance varies from translator to translator. Therefore, while the quality of 
MT drafts mainly depends on the right type of texts, the queility of HT is decided by 
the linguistic competence and professional background of the translator. 

In most cases, an experienced translator equipped with proficient translation 
strategies and sufficient background knowledge of the specialized field is sure to 
perform better than a less experienced translator who is not familiar with the subject 
matter and does not have much idea of specific translation skills. In contrast, a good 
MT system with more powerful parsers and larger databanks is not expected to 
perform better than a poor MT system when applied to translate an inappropriate text 
like a poem. Only if MT systems work in a controlled language or domain-specific 
environment can they perform satisfactorily. In other words, a source text that restricts 
the range of vocabulary and excludes the use of homonymy, homographs, polysemy 
and complex sentence structures is appropriate for MT. Good examples are user’s 
manuals, timetables, information about hotel accommodations, weather reports or 
travel information. One of the most successful MT systems is the TAUM METEO 
system which has been used since 1978 by the Canadian Weather Service for routine 
translation of English weather reports into French (O’Hagan, 1996: 30). Due to the 
short sentences and standard phraseology in weather reports, the MT performance has 
reached a success rate of about 95% for unaided translation (Nagao, 1989: 33). In 
short, the text fit for MT application is domain-specific with simple structural form 
and a single meaning of words so that computers may process them easily. 

Different Tools Used in MT and HT 

The tools used in MT and HT show a big gap that can be illustrated along with the 
workflow steps, namely, the text-preparation stage, translation stage and 
post-translation stage. In the pre-translation stage, human translators get the printed 
document and then copy it with double spaces between lines so that they may directly 
do translation within the space. In the case of MT application, if the source text is 
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given on paper or in a graphical image, it must be converted into a machine readable 
form. The devices used for conversion can be scanners, optical character recognition 
(OCR), imaged character recognition (ICR) and optical mark readers (OMRs). 
However, conversion of a source text through these computer-aided tools cannot get a 
fully accurate version, so human editing is required at the same time. 

In the translation stage, humans usually read through the article to get the gist 
and then underline the questionable spots for checking. At this moment, the tools that 
humans use tend to be bilingual dictionaries, monolingual dictionaries, specialized 
dictionaries, thesauruses and encyclopedias. On occasion, online surfing for related 
information is an additional device. In the case of MT, based on advanced 
computational linguistic analysis, MT engines linguistically process the source 
document to create a translation within seconds. Modem terminology managers like 
Multiterm, Termwatch, Termstar and others, beneficially embedded in the MT tools, 
provide the function of mapping source to target terminology in one-to-one 
correspondence for users to check. Thus, already translated terms stored in the term 
bank through the fuzzy match or exact match may be inserted into the target 
document without the need to re-type the terms. 

Additionally, the translation memory (TM) system may be used to assist 
automated translation. The huge amount of translated texts (i.e., corpus) with their 
corresponding source texts in the form of bi-lingual entries are stored in the TM 
system for later use on a sentence-by-sehtence or portion-of-a sentence basis. 
However, generally viewed, 20-50% or more of a document will require manual 
translation. Thus, the remaining un-translated sentences where no perfect match is 
found in the sentence memory (TM) are sent to the MT system for automatic 
translation. 

In the post-translation stage, human translators do post-editing by checking the 
incorrect prepositions, articles, pronouns, verb tenses, punctuation, etc. The MT 
application cannot do without the post-editing that focuses on the revision of 
semantically absurd translations. In most cases, supplementary translation of missing 
words and revision of syntactic and semantic errors are undertaken. Computer-based 
tools provided for post-editing may help, such as spelling and grammar checkers (e.g.. 
Word Grammar Checker and WinProof Grammar Checker). 

COMPLEMNETARY RELEVANCE OF MT TO HT 

From the above illustration, it is inferred that MT and HT methods both have 
their inherent strengths and shortcomings or limitations. First, concerning the 
translation process, the dynamic and flexible adaptation in HT is what computers 
cannot achieve, but computers process texts rapidly and show consistency in 
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terminology. Second, texts that include intercultural information are most effectively 
handled by humans, while the MT method dominates in the translation of vast 
amounts of technical text. Finally, CAT tools such as the TM system and the 
translator’s workstation are labor-saving devices that can increase productivity and 
quality. 

With the limited semantic information and insufficient contextual analysis of MT 
systems, a sentence with a homograph creates difficulties for MT output and thus 
requires human translators to revise and clarify it. For example, in the sentence with 
the homograph “live” — “She wants the program to be broadcast live, so it will attract 
a wider audience,” MT systems render them as follows (to cite two instances 
produced by Dr. Eye 2001 and Trans Whiz 6.0): 

3. (a) ° 

The logic in the MT output does not make sense, but human translators can 
immediately discern the root problem based on the contextual meaning so that the MT 
draft may be revised. 

MT systems produce the output in accordance with what is input in its entirety 
without any lexical modification. No wonder that the MT output gives one a 
mechanical feeling, like a body with flesh but without spirit and soul. For example, in 
translating the sentence ''The two coffee shops are ready to be subject to the zero-sum 
struggle for domination," the phrasal verb “be subject to” may be replaced with 
another verb “develop,” then the Chinese translation would be tailored locally. 
However, MT systems cannot alter original expressions based on the principle of 
lexical condensation, so that the direct word-to-word literal translation sounds strange 
to a native speaker of Chinese. Compare the output of MT systems (2) and the 
appropriate human translation (1): 

Thus viewed, MT systems cannot make sophisticated judgements based on the 
limited storage of knowledge and information in the databanks. Furthermore, the MT 
parser is confined to mechanical sentence-bound analysis without contextual 
considerations. Therefore, MT needs human translators to evaluate the inter-sentential 
relations to decide the correct contextual meaning that affects the appropriate analysis 
of semantic features and syntactic structures. This accounts for the better lexical and 
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syntactic transfer in HT. Furthermore, MT systems cannot automatically modify 
poorly wntten source texts (ST) by revising the misspelled words or grammatical 
errors originally found in the ST. However, given the gist from the MT draft, less 
competent human translators usually find the task of revising MT drafts much easier 
than doing translation alone from scratch. 

Concerning the texts used, current MT efforts can attain the level of syntactic and 
semantic transfer, but fail to achieve a high level of intercultural exchange. Therefore, 
only human translators excel in literary translation by decoding the specific cultural 
pattems/messages in the source text and then encoding it with the alternative cultural 
pattems/messages intelligible and acceptable to the audience in the target language 
culture. Under these circumstances, to share the workload of human translators, the 
non-literary translation, in particular technical documentation, may be assigned to 
computers. This has led to increased productivity and decreased costs particularly for 
the translation of manuals that bear 30% repetition of previously translated text of a 
similar topic of subject. 

To summarize, for certain types of translation tasks, HT is the most appropriate 
choice. On the other hand, what human translators cannot achieve in terms of 
productivity, rapid word lookup and consistency in terminology, can be provided by 
MT systems. As such, the relationship between MT and HT may be defined as a good 
partnership instead of a conflict. 

MT AS A USEFUL AID TO HT 

In comparing the tools used in MT and HT, MT systems and their extended CAT 
technology demonstrate some advantages over the HT method. A variety of MT tools 
have been produced as a specific aid to HT and they are in different stages of R & D. 
These tools provide various benefits for business users, professional translators and 
the general public. Examples of these tools are shown in Figure 1 . 
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Figure 1 

Various Functions of MT Systems 

Early large scale MT systems developed in the 1970s are used to translate 
domain-specific texts ivith restrictive changes in lexical items and syntactic structures. 
For example, Systran has been used at Xerox for the translation of English 
documentation into multiple languages with the aims of a reduction in costs and 
improved clarity of communication. And there was a successful use of the Weidner 
system at Perkins Engines to translate technical documentation. To promote the 
quality of the MT outputs in the above two cases, pre-editing was imdertaken to 
control the vocabulary and syntax of the source texts, leading to a reduction in 
post-editing costs (see Hutchins, 2001). Although the pre-editing and post-editing 
require time and money, MT application remains cost-effective when vast amoimts of 
technical translation are urgently needed and no human translators ivith the necessary 
technical knowledge are available. In brief, the early large-scale MT systems are 
applied when the input language is controlled and the output is heavily revised for the 
purpose of information dissemination. 

In the 1980s, PC-based MT systems made their debut in the global market. 
Different from the mainframe systems preferred by organizations or industries for 
information dissemination in the 1950s, PC-based MT systems are mainly used by 
individuals for information gathering, and by in-house or freelance translators for 
determining the gist of a piece of writing. Having screened the MT drafts, users may 
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decide which parts need further translation by humans. To these users, the translation 
quality of the MT drafts is of less importance than the comprehension of the gist of 
the context of the source text (see the appendix for more information). Moreover, MT 
systems provide the lexical corpus of synonyms, antonyms and varied forms of words 
( Figure 2 ). 




Figure 2 

The Interface and the Outcome of the Lexical Corpus of a MT System 

In the 1990s, workstations for the commercial translator like the Trados 
Workbench, the IBM Translation Manager and the STAR Transit workstation 
appeared to foster the localization of computer software. These workstations combine 
text-processing facilities, desktop printing and terminology management tools. They 
are added later to translation memories to provide a crucial advantage to the 
professional translator for the translation of scientific-technical documents (e.g., user 
manual ). A technical manual needs to be produced in several different languages as 
soon as the new product is ready to be launched into the international market. The 
manual is often highly repetitive from one product version to the next with only a few 
parts needing to be re-translated. Consequently, it is beneficial to use the translation 
memory system (TM system) to search the already translated parts in translation 
memories and then insert the exactly or fuzzily matched parts into the target text. 
Moreover, a terminological management tool is provided for easier consultation or 
post-editing. Figure 3 shows how a translator’s workstation, based on the Behavior 
Translation Manager (BTM) and the Behavior Machine Translation (BMT) designed 
by Taiwan’s Behavior Design Corporation (BDC), demonstrates the source text, the 
MT output, the TM search and specialized dictionaries on the same interface for the 
translator to do the post-editing. 
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Figure 3 

An Instance of the Translator’s Workstation Provided by BDC 



The use of the workstation has enabled professional translators to increase 
productivity and improve consistency and quality as the project manager, Miss Cheng, 
assured this author, who visited her on July 24, 2001 . Miss Cheng also mentioned that 
clients paid less as fiizzy matches increased and the overall cost of translation was 
reduced. 

The growth of global telecommunication networks and the Internet has 
contributed to an increasing demand for instant or real-time translation of electronic 
mail, web-posted articles or “chatroom” conversations in many different languages. 
This need is evidenced on the intra-organizational scale and on the 
inter-organizational scale. In some global organizations or international corporations, 
specific MT/CAT systems have been tailored and developed to translate e-mail 
messages, instant messaging notes and internal documents from the employees of 
different nationalities for the purpose of bridging the language gap among the 
working staff and facilitating information exchange. For example, MT-enabled portals 
are added to networked MT systems to achieve instant web-page translation. This 
capability of real-time communication across countries can never be accomplished by 
human translators. 

MT systems cannot be applied to translate all types of texts. Nor can they 
thoroughly resolve aforementioned lexical and syntactic ambiguities. Still they attract 
users with the reported functions of instant website translation, information scanning 
and real-time communication. Given the advantages mentioned previously, interactive 
collaboration between MT/CAT and HT may serve as an effective solution to the 
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drawbacks embedded in MT and HT methods. 

A ROPOSED HYBRID MT-AND-HT LEARNING SCHEME 

It is true that MT systems cannot be functionally complete without the assistance 
of humans. While MT is claimed as an aid to HT, HT is in turn an equally important 
aid to MT. As such, a formula of the hybrid MT-and-HT scheme is proposed as a part 
of an existing translation program listed below; 

Formula: Pre-editing Strategies (HT) + Translator’s Workstation (text processing 
and terminology management) + MT-«&-TM System + Post-editing Strategies 
(HT) 

As this formula is increasingly accepted as the worldwide application mode in the 
translation industry, it is time for translation instructors to integrate it as a significant 
component into the unaided HT teaching context. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that 
this MT+HT learning scheme is only appropriate for the translation of technical and 
domain-specific texts. Instructors have to be cautious in the choice of teaching 
materials. As for the translation of general texts, the use of the conventional HT would 
be preferred. Another point worth our attention is that a theoretical introduction to HT 
and an exploration between culture and language must be preserved. It is suggested 
that hands-on experience with MT/CAT systems and the learning of pre-editing and 
post-editing strategies be integrated into the practice of HT. In short, a comprehensive 
module involving the recompiling of HT and MT components may look like the one 
found in Figure 4: 
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Conventional HT-Based Components 


Modernized MT-Enabled Components 


An Introduction to Translation Theories 


An Introduction to MT Theories 


Comparative Differences between English and 
Chinese 


The Translator’s Workstation (OCR/ICR/OMR and 
various desktop publishing (DTP) systems, 
Term-Management Systems) 


Translation Strategies 


Hands-on Practice with MT + TM Systems 


Manual Translation Drills & Activities 


Principles of Pre-editing (How to paraphrase the source 
text with controlled language) 


A Study of Culture and Language 


Principles of Post-editing (How to localize and naturalize 
inappropriate MT-specifIc language) 



Figure 4 

A Comprehensive MT+HT Learning Module 



The proposed module is just one example based on the organizing principles of 
theoretical exploration, linguistic practice and technological experience of MT/CAT 
systems, part of which I have applied to my translation teaching and that has been 
favored by the majority of students. To be sure, the proposed components may be 
customized to meet different students’ needs, linguistic competence, computational 
knowledge and the school’s computational environment. 

Theoretically viewed, it is necessary to inform students of the complimentary 
relationship between HT and MT in terms of different functions, strategies and tools. 
Comparative analysis of HT-specific translation strategies and MT-specific editing 
strategies, in terms of their differences rather than similarities, is of great significance. 
Concrete examples should be given by taking user manuals or domain-specific texts 
as the source texts for MT and culture-specific texts as the source texts for HT. 
Students are shown how the technical texts prior to the MT application are converted 
into a kind of sublanguage or controlled language with restricted vocabulary and 
simplified sentence structures. Words with multiple meanings, verbal phrases, long 
sentences with wh-clauses, passive forms and acronyms, to cite a few, are replaced 
with a word with a single meaning, strong verbs, short sentences, active forms and full 
names respectively. This conversion enables the computer program to have an easier 
time with processing and handling. HT is a different case where direct code-switching 
or inter-lingual and inter-cultural transfer, followed by the localization step, is 
required. 

In the case of MT, it is also very important to use post-editing strategies to check 
if the crude MT draft is pragmatically and semantically acceptable in the target 
language culture and compatible with domain-specific linguistic structures and 
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expressions. Students need to be aware that the current MT systems available in 
Taiwan’s local market are incapable of satisfactorily handling time markers, 
wh-clauses, compounds, prepositions and word order. Thus, teaching various 
strategies for either MT or HT helps inform students of the decision-making nature of 
the translation process. 

For the linguistic aspect, ordinary practice with MT-enabled instant word lookup 
and extensive learning from the lexical corpus helps increase students’ vocabulary 
power. And the function of instant entire-sentence translation provides students with 
the opportunity of error analysis and then helps them to consolidate grammatical 
concepts. Concerning technological exposure, focuses vary depending on the 
computer facilities available in different educational settings. If financial support is 
limited, it is sufficient to let students have hands-on experience with TransWhiz 
systems that offer an array of functions such as artificial-intelligent MT + TM, instant 
bi-directional dictionary lookup, expandable dictionary (adding new words and 
altering definitions) zind Internet web page treinslation. These technology-enabled 
functions integrated into the pure unaided HT learning program are conducive to 
carrying out several objectives in the theoretical, linguistic and technological aspects 
as shown below: 
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Nonetheless, suspicion inevitably arises as to whether the MT output creates 
confusion for a not-quite-skilled learner of translation. This worry is justified because 
of the low quality of the raw MT output. Thus, an MT-specific course is 
recommended for advanced-level EFL students who have the capability of doing 
pre/post-MT editing. With an ambition to be professional translators in the future, 
they need to know MT/CAT applications. 

CONCLUSION 

To claim that MT systems work as an aid to HT is not to devalue the status of HT. 
Rather, it stresses the potential of their complementary collaboration to open up a new 
dimension of translation learning. In moving into the cyberage, humans no longer 
have justifiable reasons for the stubborn rejection of new translation technology that 
may reduce time and costs if appropriately used. This is particularly true for technical 
translation. Critics can be assured that MT works, but within limits. 

In view of MT-enabled assistance, translation instructors are expected to modify 
and tailor their teaching to the trends of translation technology so as to equip students 
with the basic knowledge and skills required by the future MT/CAT-enabled 
professional environment. Actually, the implementation of a hybrid MT-&-HT 
learning scheme may modernize the content of existing translation programs and help 
relieve students’ nightmarish anxiety in doing translation with a limited background. 
More importantly, it helps to avoid the tedious consultation of heavy reference books 
or dictionaries. As such, the collaborative and complementary relationship between 
MT and HT proves to be of much value in the enforcement of a comprehensive 
MT-and-HT curriculum either for academic training or for the future good of the 
translation industry. 
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» ; 

er|c 1 1 B 
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(hybridization) ’ -S.ffijElX^bl5]>fb^X^bJ:^6(j^fftBg#TfrjI.^-ftf=j-^ 
J^^b6(j ° ' I^ 9 'It^ Mr f 

■t± ' ° ^#_h > ^iik'ti ’ 

If $r i 

4t ’ ajtbX^b.%e.;l:lfc^b6(j ° 

tl'Jiiib -^atr6(j ' 6(j ' Ifc>fb6(j r f4 J 

(Bhabha, 1994 ) » t '1^6^;^ ^ X'lt^ ^ ^ ^b # J£ j ( cultural 

representation) a^im ’ X'ttmi^Mi±^ (becoming) 

(being) » 4AtX - 

( Roland Robertson ) (1997).^ 7 

X'ttm'tt^^it^ > M,t-x a^t (dochakuka)- Bp^tf ^0 

>^.itb;ir6(j4$^X^b ’ Jii;!>a a^iit.'it j (p.28) ^ X?k ’ Hf“global”|a. 

“local” “giocar> 

° ’ .Hf“locar 1^ “global”;^^ 

“lobal” -ts] . ’ iik:^--iiL^i-:An^iit,X'imi^± 

° ( glocalization ) ( lobalization ) > 

' S.4am'lt^4-9 ° 

J^^iib:ir6(j|^^bSi# ’ '‘Ifc^bj XM ° ^f^-L ’ ffc^bik^;!:— -f 

itb7!r6(j.^4‘ > M'lih ° (Jan 

Nederveen Pieterse) (1997)fe|fc>fb^>^i%tt : -;l:i^ t ^ I^JJb^lfcJbj 
( assimilationist hybridity) > 

JbtSf^M” '^WS.^lfcJbj ( destabilizing hybridity ) > 4'''^,#-^ ’ 

xm^m'it(p.56-57) o t^mi^^^X'it > 

SIS. ’ ’ is.-ih,^ ^X'ltmi^^^LXJ^ : 

t-xe.;! ib# ’ ;^-f- > IS] 

o 
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(power) ° 0 



jf; ' ^3S.R^x 

>lt ' ° -yL/vyL^ ’ 5 tf A^^4l(Bill Ashcroft) ib;!S. ^-ifs* a >S. 

ms (The Empire Writes Back) 

English > ' A.^4t6\J englishes ° ’ English >jS. 

t->tl3]Bf (de-colonization) 4^6^ A^t ^ 1^— 

^ (abrogation) ’ ^ j (appropriation) : 



Abrogation is a refusal of the categories of the imperial culture, its aesthetic, 
its illusory standard of normative or ‘usage’, and its assumption of a 
traditional and fixed meaning ‘inscribed’ in the words... Appropriation is the 
process by which the language is taken and made to ‘bear the burden of 
one’s own experience. . . This literature is therefore always written out of the 
tension between the abrogation of the received English which speaks from 
the center, and the act of appropriation which brings it under the influence of 
vernacular tongue, the complex of speech habits which characterize the local 
language.... (Ashcroft, 1989, p.38-39) 

(English) ’’^SP 

Wl ’ ° fliMi. 6^ “English literature” > >iS.xp.^ 

X^^-^X^k. ’ “Literature in english(es)^/f ( Raley, 1999, p.67 ) ° 'I' 4 l ’ 

A6^^tf (English) ’ -»!lA;^xP. 

^ ( englishes 
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Raja Rao ^ S “to convey in a 

language that is not one’s own the spirit that is one’s own” (qtd. in Ashcroft, 1989, 

p.39) “ 

(adopt)' (adapt)' (adept) > 

Jl# T ’ 

Aim. ^ 1X^7 

S > ^ ’ "fjE 'f®# ® ^ 'J ^ j ( minority discourse ) 6\j ^ ’ 

J^'f46\;s#5 “ (homogeneous) f§'ir6\;'^iy: 

“4a>S.ltb > a>j5E.Jtb±^tl^6^;:tgI ’ (heterogeneous) 

(diasporic) 

Silt ’ 

° ( The Satanic Verses ) — #i?Qitf'JlH7 

( Salman Rushdie ) ■|■>^!tlt!i>^b 

^ ^ ) ( Imaginary Homelands ) 4' ’ 

# ®i* W e.;^ . illt#X4b 

The Satamc Verses celebrates hybridity, impurity, intermingling, the 
transformation that comes of new and unexpected combinations of human 
beings, cultures, ideas, politics, movies, songs. It rejoices in mongrelization 
and fears the absolution of the Pure. Melange, hotchpotch, a bit of this and 
a bit of that is how newness enters the worlds and I have tried to embrace it. 
(Rushdie, 1991, p.394) 

(newness) 

— tff (^'^^2002 ^4 ^ 5 a )“ 4^f4L > 5^>i5E.-tf:-l?-jLa^lS-j^ || j:.|S--|‘6\; 1 
f:HAo > -f Ilf 6(; ^ ^ o .% Si “The English 






language ceased to be the sole possession of the English some time ago” ( Rushdie, 
1991,p.70)» 

#^f§ ' Iti ° 

° John Skinner 

iHtli ’ ’ fS;l:«P^>^T ''#.#t§j (stepmother 

tongue) ¥}^& (qtd. in Raley, 1999, p.67)- 

6^ '' •^.#'|#Mj ( Oedipus complex ) ’ '' j ° fS;^^R,hfe. 

0jtb^l§^^T Ashis Nandy ^If &fj (intimate enemy) ’ 

(qtd. inDesai,2000,p.533)" Silt ’ 

f^JJp ’ ( Ngugi Wa Thiong’o ) (1994)tSA^'f ^ ® 

6^j^itx*- 

In schools and universities our Kenyan languages... were associated with 
negative qualities of backwardness, underdevelopment, humiliation and 
punishment. We who went through that school system were meant to 
graduate with a hatred of the people and the culture and the values of the 
language of our daily humiliation and punishment, (p.45 1 ) 

i Gikuyu#lf3|l#I i 

A - ’ fa 

X'ftf^m^Afk “ 

J5 ^h— ChinuaAchebe I'JIS.^If'l' 

j ^X^^M i e>R. 

( Things Fall Apart ) a 

\tnn*4x%4Ym 
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The African writer should aim to use English in a way that brings out his 
message best without altering the language to the extent that its value as a 
medium of international exchange will be lost. He should aim at 
fashioning out an English which is at once universal and able to carry his 
peculiar experience. (Achebe, 1994, p.433) 

Achebe ^ 

^-'fi.€.^M>#i(DouglasHyde)(1992)#^;5^tii-R:W«lM^.^>^ ’ 

1. ^ tf j (the Gaelic language) > 75-^^e 

(De-Anglicization) ^ 

^ 'it Thomas Macaulay ) 

tm. ’ - a - nf* ''^ifbj > 



... to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions 
whom we govern; a class of person, Indian in blood and color, but English in 
taste, in opinions, in morals and in intellect, (qtd. in Desai, 2000, p.524) 

^ ( civilizing mission ) 

it > ;^^ib r^^ilfbj ” ' 

(abrogation) 

,€ ( William Butler Yeats ) 

^ j (appropriation) ilj ^ i Htf f 

^tf3tl#iitii6^JXfb## ” itn ■ 

Is there then no hope for the de-anglicizing of our people? Can we not build 
a national tradition, a national literature which shall be none the less Irish in 
spirit from being English in language, (qtd. in Kiberd, 200 1 , p. 473) 
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> ;l:'t^i«:^-'f® '■ ( Pease, 2000, p.203 ) - 

r jjq ^p ^ ^ j ( internal colonization) 6\)Jlli!l| ° ' 

United 

States of America ' “United” ^ 

'^.^£>j ( always already ) ft^itl^'lb&\jt§'ir ° 

AlStRltbARS^) ’ -S 
(authority) ^^jt']± (authenticity) - 
Iff ’ 4^;t-(iL^e.^#'lb6f)lff “ 

(Moore, 2001 )- 4^f ^ ’ ^If -1^-^ ^ (national) X^ ’ 
^'P ;^$^'lb ' M^'itT (international)- 

faa^hb'H iH #6^1 f -Ibilt t m Miff ^ -IbtS |S] 6f| 

'ht/iH'htj ° 

Iff - ii^-^j^-fb ’ «- )^ ^if ^ - ^if ® ^if 
#^tf ^,S«^lf6^#^f 
^tbs^i^'lt ° lS:i77 6^IS:'^4Lt ’ 

' f Ib^lf 

Ji(>^4LT ’ “ 

o'l.'lbj- ° 

o 
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‘■-^ii'-tj = « John Gray 

«§■:(-)' Inclusivity : it^ t'I± (non-sexist) 

'I4^'Jj^4I. ° #JJ[o ’ i-X people mankind > j-X chairperson chairman ' i-X young 
woman girl - ( — ) ' Inappropriacy : PARSNIP (politics, alcohol, 

religion, sex, narcotics, isms, pork) 

( Gray, 2002 ) - 

# ’ ^ t'I±j ° > 

^i^ASLs^j ’ Mtmt^^n.^xt > 'fa«6(,ii#it4 

^ “ a<^:i''^#'j'i±,S'46^jt)i|!s^ - ^ 

Jb6(>:t#^#“ a.tb > 

- Ingrid 

Freebaim ’• ’■f 

^♦Aj ( skeleton coursebook) A.^>i 

At# (Gray, 2002) » ’ ji 

’ Ji4/t 

A “ iitt DIY ' 

^^'Hb ' ^ AIb6(>^ifA - 

X'itXK ’ jE-Jtf'^^.^'(6±6\> glocalization XIb±5fe > 






i|.#.6\Ji®:^ ’ i§^— >5S'lt^ ° A. Suresh Canagarajah(2002)M.tJi ’ 

Methods are cultural and ideological constructs with politico-economic 
consequences. Methods embody the social relations, forms of thinking and 
strategies of learning that are preferred by the circles that construct them. 
(p.135) 



''f-lWr't±j (universal) 

it 

^ 1^ “ -ft IS] > -jlLi-a 

^ |S] 6\J ^ |S] 6\J ^ i ° )cjSS 

° ’ it^ '” iJiifijT j ' i 

^ j'X^hh.'fb ° 6\j i ”F ifij_h j 

> ii« 

( de-centering ) ^«S- > # 4' 6\J ^f'J ^ 4 ^ lb ^ ° 

i|.#.6^jt^iilkf - A. Suresh Canagarajah 

(2oo2)it«i 

( the postmethod conditon ) (p.l40)° 

t ’ ° 

o 
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.= ^4LPal6^5.*^ ’ t$.^A 

1 6^ f-1 I^Bf 

( Russian Formalism ) KP;>I.— i I ’ 'S 

6^t^3l5.| ^ jT^tb ' »6^Pi 

° Roland Barthes (\9%1)^^^ ^ ^ > ( The Death of the Author) 

M'f^^^MT ° Barthes 

(signifier) (signification)* 75;&Tilb— 

Barthes ^ ’ ^fbatt^^ t‘<*'^KjMltft>^ ° 

^ l5]6^>^.# ° if>]-ka Edmund Husserl 

U ’ ’ Silbt A;l:*^55rA|g|.Jitib 

^6^ <■ Wolfgan Iser * lt^^MI|&^i§jg4l'ji' 

^(filling in the gaps)6^xf^ * af^^|;j3E|iJi4:X4^6^ ^ ° 

Hems Robert Jauss W\TX (Horizon of expectation) * — ^p 

6<J^fb-S^>® ' ^ Stanley Fish ^ 

^ <■ Norman Holland David Bleich i-X«cJl^;|»flfefi^a dl ’ M 1 | 6^^!^ a 

■ir^m^ e. ’ * fn 

J:#; ° S 6^^^ ^ 

J (meaning) • 0 ^'S-f 6 ° ;fs>^hb * 
f^cl ‘‘Bff^tAj (significance) * 




^ SS Jane P. Tompkins(1980)^^^6^ Reader-Response Criticism 

— ^ A Raman Selden( 1 986) ^ ^ 6^ Contemporary Literary Theory: A Reader 's Guide %:=-% ° 

10 
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lA' I i ' 

3E^^ ESL ^!^4I6;I '■ it (Communicative Approach) ^i§-SLT 

’ St* a '■^±Js,t'^'j 

(Taylor, 1987)- 

a ^ ° a»fc«^i5]6^i^^'if% ’ a 

’ >S.PnJt^fe-i-#l'Jt ’ itrlt# ’ ’ Hf- 

° itiitii^ 



itit^i§i^^t6^i^;&-^>fiL " 

Hf R .«* ?'J ^ # 1 6^ 'ii-' ' t * 0 AJ'J a R 

t ^ ' ^fsmp^mit^^iH'hmi'] 

A6^X^bt£<I5] 

t ’ 6^11^11 " ^!^./it^tf|^:#6(Iitffl^'J4-.^^t§|^:iil5 6^4■ 

“4^f A ’ @^Ail5.6^iiA 
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AT " 

AJl*j®^b * Ajjaz 

Ahmad timf * ^^^^b6(jlt^'JT * ^ ^ 

A6\>:rt-^e. j (qtd. inDesai, 2000, p.535 ) 

° 

- igg® (Antonio 

Gramsci) (hegemony) -gt > • 'S6\J 

( active consent ) (Hall, 1986)° 

Mm - 

> 'fS;l:i^#ISI5]^lfX^b4L<':i«p^i§l^^^|.^^il^ ° 

m^x^tm^^^mis.T - 

° ChinuaAchebe ^ j ^st ’ all ^ ’ ?t# 

^n - 4if D-g-^>g.;^^-6j|D-g->f^^t;T:4l = 

ilb-tb##a^dj4|.P1^it4^1th.#fe6(jtf^^lft ’ Singlish ° I5]Jl > 

■=r a m. 6(J ;!: > It ^ ^ tf f 6(j # A - ^ ^ A 6(j Hf ^ ^ it ^ t S -tbHf ib 3EE Taiglish 
^ Chinglish ° #^'J > 3i^tf#t#6(jit#;5-® ’ 

-^felth.6(jAa^ > ^bT^5^^b6(>^7t«“ Jl 

t^6(>;l: ’ tl ^XitX 

#'Jltb^i° A^btlS^^3iltb±lt6(jFa^« . ID 

(>liC^ 0 W.-2002 4 7^ 3 a ; ■fe'tf'J ^5- 0 ^:2002 4 8 ^ 1 0 ) 
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The Politics of Locality: 

Globalization, Postcolonial English, and the Cultural 
Reconsideration of English Teaching and Learning 



Abstract 

The current study on globalization has emphatically highlighted the 
homogeneous cultural forces of globality, and in one way or another 
has downplayed or ignored the participation of local factors in the 
fashioning of global cultures. This paper aims to bring to light from 
a different perspective the importance of locality by presenting a) how 
the dialectical relationship between globalization and localization has 
engendered global cultural hybridity; 2) how new “englishes have 
emerged through the postcolonial appropriation of English; 3) how 
global English teaching and learning should be reexamined through 
the cultural politics of locality and subjectivity in this era of 
globalization. 

Key Words: globalization, locality, hybridization, subjectivity, 
the postmethod condition 
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A Preliminary Study of English Conversation 
Instruction at Universities in Taiwan 



Shau-Ju Chang 

National Taiwan Normal University 

Abstract 

This study investigated the teaching approaches of instructors who teach English 
Conversation in English/Foreign Languages Departments at universities in Taiwan. 
Via surveys sent to the conversation instructors in 16 different programs, information 
concerning the instructor’s attitude toward the course, teaching objectives and 
pedagogy, and methods of evaluation was gathered and critically examined. It was 
found that most respondents had a positive experience teaching the course and were 
confident in their teaching approach. An indirect pedagogical approach was more 
commonly adopted than a direct approach as suggested by both the teaching 
materials and activities. Though some rising attention to conversation-related 
discourse and strategic competence was noted, grammatical and pronunciation 
accuracy and acquisition of vocabulary still received the greatest emphasis from the 
majority of the respondents in their instruction. Differences were also detected 
between Chinese and foreign teachers in their instructional experiences of and 
approaches to the course. Finally some suggestions are made for the ways the course 
can be more adequately taught as well as possible directions for future studies. 

Key Words: English conversation, course design, teaching materials and methods, 
universities, Taiwan 



INTRODUCTION 

One of the major goals of the English/Foreign Language and Literature curricula 
in universities in Taiwan is to teach students how to communicate effectively and 
appropriately with native speakers in a diversity of situations. English Conversation 
class, as one means to this end, i.e., to improve specifically students’ conversational 
ability, is offered on many college campuses. Despite its growing popularity, the 
conversation class is somewhat “an enigma in language teaching” (Richards, 1990). 
Both the content and teaching techniques of conversation classes vary widely. With 
respect to the content, choices and emphasis may be placed differently among talks 
actuating language functions, realizing transactional tasks, or establishing/maintaining 
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social relationships. Regarding the instructional method, hybrids of techniques are 
utilized which may include dialogues, discussion, games, role-play, problem solving, 
oral presentation, grammar/pronunciation drills, etc. Despite the noble intention and 
good will of the instructor to help his/her students become eloquent conversationalists, 
a question is often left unanswered, i.e., how effectively can these teaching 
approaches possibly induce in language learners conversational competence required 
in real-life speaking situations, or how can a conversation class be taught so as to 
adequately prepare students for a seemingly commonplace yet indeed intricate and 
challenging task. But before that question can be answered, another question need 
be addressed pertaining to the issue of how the English Conversation course is 
currently taught at the tertiary educational level in Taiwan. 

As an initial attempt, this research project aims to investigate the pedagogical 
approach of the English Conversation course currently adopted at universities in 
Taiwan, namely what is taught, and how and why it is taught. The findings this 
project derives can help shed light on how English conversation is conceptualized and 
taught by local teachers at the university level and examine how adequate some of the 
pedagogical conceptualizations and practices may be given the nature of the course 
and the characteristics of the learners. 

RELEVANT LITERATURE 

Literature directly concerning this research inquiry is at best scant, if not outright 
absent. In other words, no studies were found which investigate the status quo of the 
teaching approaches to the college-level English Conversation course in any specific 
geographical regions. The study of high school English Conversation classes in 
Taiwan conducted by Chang in 1993 was the only empirical study (1995) located 
which zeroed in on the pedagogical issues, yet it dealt with the teaching approach of 
the course at the secondary educational level, and is therefore of limited help to this 
project. In this regard, this research project is one of the first to explore the 
instructional approach of the English Conversation course at the collegiate level. 

Meager as the research is on the actual pedagogy employed for the course 
English Conversation at a particular educational level, ample studies were found 
pertaining to discussions of English conversation as a form of spoken English and 
possible approaches/activities for teaching spoken English, including conversation 
courses. These studies of secondary relevancy to this project can generally be 
categorized into 1) discourse/conversation analysis studies (e.g.. Brown & Yule, 
1983a; Cook, 1989; Coffman, 1976; Gumperz, 1982; McCarthy, 1991; McLaughlin, 
1984, Richards & Schmidt, 1983; Wardhaugh, 1985), 2) teaching of spoken English 
(e.g., Brown & Yule, 1983b; Brown, 1994; Bygate, 1987; Littlewood, 1992; Tarone & 
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Yule, 1989), and 3) teaching of English Conversation (e.g., Domyei & Thurrell, 1992, 
1994; Eckard & Kearny, 1981; Kaplan, 1997; Nolasco & Arthur, 1987; Richards, 
1990; Sze, 1995). While the first type represents empirical studies or theoretical 
discussions of various microscopic features of the conversation discourse (e.g., 
adjacency pairs, tum-teking, repair, topic negotiation and maintenance, 
code^switching, opening and closing), the second type focuses its attention primarily 
on the application of the aforementioned discourse dimensions and the syntactic, 
lexical and phonological features of spoken language to oral English instruction. 
The third type of research directly relates to conversation instruction and thus is most 
helpful to the study. Literature pertaining to this type can be further grouped into 
general teaching principles/approaches (e.g., Richards, 1990; Sze, 1995), teaching 
materials or syllabus design (e.g., Keller & Warner 1976, 1979 on gambits; Siskin & 
Spinelli, 1987 on gambits and routines; DeCarrico & Natinger, 1993 on lexical 
phrases and communication strategies; Shih, 1986 on conversational politeness, 
Domyei & Thurrell, 1992; 1994 on course content and rationale), classroom 
techniques (e.g., Nolasco & Arthur, 1987 and Eckard & Kearny, 1981 on a composite 
of instmctional activities; Grant, 1996 on television soap operas; Chou & Kai, 1995 
on simulation; Sirmema, 1971 on rotation drills; Harper & Lively, 1987 on magazine 
pictures, checklists, questionnaires, surveys, opinionnaires, and paired situation cards; 
Master & Reising, 1998 on portfolios; and Arnold, 1978 on blackboard drawings) and 
conversation coursebooks (e.g., McClure, 1996). 

The divergent topics of interest contained in the above three types of research, 
while testifying to the multifaceted and intricate nature of conversation and the 
complexity and diversity involved in the teaching of the course, more importantly 
help pinpoint several important issues which need to be addressed by this very study 
when looking into the conversation instruction adopted by the English/Foreign 
Language and Literature faculty in universities in Taiwan. These issues will be 
detailed in the following section. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

One of the questions the study aims to answer, as suggested by the literature, 
concerns the content of the course, that is, to ascertain to what extent the coiitent is 
directly related to English conversation as a unique discourse genre (i.e., including 
discussion of such issues as “conversation process, conversational rules, 
^^conversational strategies,” “functions and meanings in conversation, social and 
cultural contexts and conversation” [DeVito, 1992; Domyei & Thurrell, 1992, 1994, 
Richards, 1990; Richards & Sukwiwat, 1985]), and to what extent the content is 
concerned primarily with training of general oral English proficiency with no specific 
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emphasis on conversational competence. Related to the first inquiry is the question 
of what type of conversation is taught or emphasized in class. Conversation in 
general can be categorized into two types: that in which the primary focus is 

exchange of information (transactional talk) and that in which the primary focus is 
establish and maintain social relations (interactional talk) (Brown & Yule, 1983b; 
McCarthy, 1991). Depending on the type of conversation stressed, the content of the 
course will vary. If the primary focus is on transactional talk, customary practices 
and idiomatic expressions pertaining to various service encounters will be covered. 
However, if interactional talk is emphasized, conversation process, gambits and rules, 
and interactional dynamics are likely to be discussed. 

In addition to the course content, this study also intends to investigate the 
instructional approaches and techniques adopted for the course. Two major 
approaches to the teaching of English Conversation are documented in the literature: 
the indirect and direct approaches (Richards, 1990; Domyei & Thurrell, 1994; Sze, 
1995). The indirect approach, or engaging students in commimicative, i.e., 
interactive but urmecessarily dialogical, task activities such as discussion, 
problem-solving, information-gap, questions and answers, etc. (e.g., the activities 
introduced in Teaching Conversation Skills in ESL by Eckard and Kearny, 1981; in 
Keep Talking: Communicative Fluency Activities for Language Teaching by Klippel, 

1984; and in Getting Students to Talk by Glolebiowska, 1990), was typical of 
communicative language teaching in the 1980s (Domyei & Thurrell, 1994). This 
approach deems conversation as a means to an end (second language acquisition), not 
an end in itself In other words, “in using conversation to interact with others, 
learners gradually acquire the competence that underlines the ability to use language” 
(Richards, 1990, p. 77); “the result is language being acquired, not enhanced 
conversation skills” (Sze, 1995, p. 232). As the communication activities often 
focus on using conversation to convey information, negotiate meaning, or complete a 
task, it is the transactional uses of language that are focused on and practiced. The 
direct approach, or teaching conversation through dissecting and partaking in 
conversation (e.g., the activities contained in Gambits: Conversational Tools Vol. I, II, 
& III by Keller and Warner, 1976, and in Conversation and Dialogues in Action by 
Domyei and Thurrell, 1992), however, focuses explicitly on the processes and 
strategies involved in casual conversation and views conversational competence an 
end in itself. Thus, a course adopting a direct approach is devised around teaching 
learners the conversation process, microskills, and strategies entailed in everyday, 
spontaneous conversation. While linguist and language educator Richards (1990) 
advocated a two-pronged approach which teaches conversation via both indirect and 
direct methods, some scholars like Domyei and Thurrell (1994), Sze (1995), Kaplan 
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(1997) promoted the direct approach. With the recently grovsdng interest in and 
attention to corpus linguistics, i.e., studying and analyzing a collection of spoken and 
written texts gathered from everyday life, current conversation pedagogy research 
seems to be turning its attention to the direct approach, i.e., aiming at fostering 
students’ awareness of conversation rules to follow, strategies to use, and pitfalls to 
avoid, increasing their sensitivity to the imderlying processes, and providing them 
with specific language input. Thus, to explore the way the English Conversation 
course is taught at the university level in Taiwan, the present study sought to examine 
the extent to which each approach is practiced, as well as address the strengths and 
weeiknesses of each approach. 

In addition to the course content and teaching approach, the study will also 
investigate following issues: 1) How the instructor perceives the course (e.g., its 

importance, usefulness), his/her experience of teaching the course (e.g., degree of 
willingness, sense of achievement), and the students who enroll the course (e.g., their 
learning motivation, psychological barriers, spoken language proficiency), and 2) how 
students are evaluated. It is the aim of the study to uncover not only the practical, 
instrumental aspects but also the psychological and perceptual factors involved in the 
teaching of the course. As to the means of evaluating student performance, the study 
will ascertain the degree to which the methods and techniques used for evaluation 
reflect pan-communication- vs. conversation-concerned competence, and a textbook 
bound, contrived/staged dialogue vs. spontaneous conversation. 



To attain a picture representative of the teaching approaches of English 
Conversation adopted at the tertiary educational level in Taiwan, the study resorted to 
questionnaires as the major research method. 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire, constructed in two language versions-Chinese and 
English— included: 1) 6 fill-ins to determine certain demographic and backgroimd 
information on the instructor and the course (e.g., the instructor’s nationality, school(s) 
taught, years of experience in teaching English conversation, general nature and size 
of the class), 2) 35 5-point-scale statements to investigate the instructor’s attitude and 
adoption of some specific teaching practices for the course, and 3) 4 open-ended 
questions to solicit the instructor’s conception of English conversational competence, 
and the content and activities employed for the course (see Appendix for the complete 
version of the Chinese and English questionnaires). While the scaled items could get 
at the instructor’s responses to some specific inquiries, such as the type of 
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conversation emphasized, and the presence/absence of certain instructional principles 
and practices, the open-ended questions were designed for inquires of a broader scope, 
such as those concerning the instructor’s perception of conversational competence, the 
course content, and teaching activities. Answers obtained from the open-ended 
questions, which can be characterized by the absence of a cueing/lead-on effect on the 
respondents, can be used to cross-reference with their responses gathered from the 
scaled items. To encourage truthful answers, the respondents were kept anonymous 
and the questionnaires were not pre-marked in any way to facilitate the identification 
of the respondent. 

Data-Collecting Procedure 

Data-collection proceeded in the following manner. The English or Foreign 
Languages departments that offer a course titled “English Conversation” were first 
identified via the website “English.ccu.edu.tw/English/chiver.htm”. Altogether there 
were 16 universities. The names and nationality (classified as Chinese or foreigner) 
of the instructors who were at the time teaching the course in those departments were 
then obtained by phoning the departments individually. In all there were 90 teachers 
teaching the course in Departments of English/Foreign Languages in the 2000-2001 
academic year; among them, 43 were Chinese, and 47, foreign teachers. The 
Chinese version of the questionnaire was then sent to the Chinese teachers, and the 
English version, to the foreign teachers. Together with the questionnaire were a post 
card and a return envelope with the postage included. The purpose of the post card, 
on which appeared the instructor’s name and the statements, “I have completed and 
mailed back the questionnaire” and “I can participate in the interview,” was for the 
researcher to keep a record of those who did and did not return the questionnaire and 
to contact those who were willing to take part in the follow-up interview’. The 
respondent was instructed to send back the post card and the completed questionnaire 
separately should they wish to conceal their identity. For those who returned the 
questionnaire, as indicated by the returned post card, a thank-you card was later 
mailed as a token of the researcher’s appreciation; for those who failed to return the 
questionnaire in one month, a reminder card together with another copy of the 
questionnaire, a post card and a return envelope was sent out again. The follow-up 
reminder card seemed to help boost the return rate of the questionnaires, a problem 
characteristic of surveying as a research method, for 21 instructors returned the 
questionnaire the first time, and another 14, the second time, making the total 
response rate 38.8%. Of the 35 returned questionnaires, 34 were valid. 



' For some personal reasons, the interviews were not conducted. 
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Data Analysis 

The answers to the first part of the questionnaire, the 6 fill-in questions for 
soliciting some demographic and background information, were recorded and tallied. 
Since the study was a preliminary study on this topic, the scaled items, the second part 
of the questionnaire, were not constructed to test specific hypotheses via detailed 
statistical analysis but to explore some general issues and identify the potential areas 
of inquiry for future research. Thus, a simple frequency count was applied to 
analyzing the scaled responses. That is, for each question, the respondents answers 
on the l-to-5-opinion-scale were tallied for locating those frequently, and if necessary, 
infr equently selected responses. The responses “5,” “3,” and “1” on the scale, as 
indicated in the questionnaire, corresponded to “agree,” “neutral,” and “disagree” 
respectively. The response “4,” being between 5 (“agree”) and 3 (“neutral), was 
coded as “somewhat or partially agree;” in the same token, “2” was coded as 
“somewhat or partially disagree.” With regard to the answers to the open-ended 
questions, content analysis was adopted for the coding. Respondents’ answers to 
each question were first jotted down. Next, general categories were extracted from 
those responses. After that, the responses were re-read for proper grouping and 
tallying under the general categories. 

RESULTS 

In accordance with the content of the questionnaire, the results reported here are 
also categorized into three parts: 1) background information of the respondents and 
courses, 2) forced-choice responses to the scaled items, and 3) answers to the 
open-ended questions. 

Background Information of the Respondents and Courses 

Of the thirty-four individuals who responded to the questionnaire, there were 19 
Chinese, 10 Americans, 2 Canadians, 1 Britan, 1 Philippine, and 1 self-identified as 
“foreigner.” The respondents were teaching the course English Conversation in the 
Department of English/Foreign Languages at 12 different umversities in Taiwan, 
including Cheng-Chih University, Cheng-Li University, Chi-Nan University, 
Chung- Yuen University, Fu-Jen University, Hua-Fan University, Ming-Chuan 
University, National Kaohsiung Normal University, National Taiwan Normal 
University, Providence University, Soochow University, and Yuen-Ze University. 
Twelve of the respondents had taught the course less than 5 years; 13, between 5 and 
10 years; 7, more than 10 years; and two did not provide an answer to this question. 
As to some general information about the course, in all but one of these 12 programs, 
English Conversation was a required course. In 5 of the 12 programs, English 
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Conversation was offered for only one year; in the other 7 programs, the course was 
required for two consecutive years, i.e., in the freshman and sophomore years. 
Seventeen respondents were teaching a class of between 13 and 25 students; another 
13 respondents were instructing a class of more than 25 students. By matching the 
respondents’ answers and the programs they taught in, it appears that the majority of 
these 12 programs had a course sized between 15 and 25. 

Forced-choice Responses to the Scaled Items 

Respondents’ answers to the scaled statements are grouped into instructors’ 
feelings about teaching the course and perceptions of the learners (represented by 
items 1 to 10 and 32), materials and methods of instruction (represented by items 11 
to 3 1), and methods of evaluation (represented by items 33 to 35). 

Instructors* feelings about teaching the course and perceptions of the learners 

With regard to the instructors’ feelings about teaching the course, most 
respondents confirmed the importance of the course and had a positive experience in 
teaching the course. Most of the respondents, or 29 out of 34, agreed (20 
respondents) or somewhat agreed (9 respondents) that English Conversation is a 
course that can help enhance students’ oral English competence (scaled item 3). The 
great majority of the respondents, or 31, agreed (25 respondents) or somewhat agreed 
(6 respondents) that they were willing to teach the course (scaled item 1 in the 
questionnaire). Among those who chose “agree” to this item, 16 were Chinese (i.e., 
close to fourth-fifths of the Chinese respondents), and 9, were foreigners (i.e., shy of 
two-thirds of the foreign respondents). Twenty-seven respondents agreed (18 
respondents) or somewhat agreed (9 respondents) that they had a sense of 
achievement teaching the course (scaled item 2). Most respondents indicated an 
agreement or partial agreement to the scaled items 4 and 5 which concerned their 
confidence in teaching the course; 30 “agreed” or “somewhat agreed” (with 17 
indicating an agreement, and 13, a partial agreement) that they had confidence in the 
teaching materials (scaled item 4), and 29 “agreed” or “somewhat agreed” (with 14 
indicating an agreement, and 15, a partial agreement) that they had confidence in the 
instructional methods (scaled item 5). If only those who checked “agree” to scaled 
items 4 and 5 are coimted, 12, or close to three-fifths of, Chinese respondents, as 
opposed to 5, or one-third of, foreign respondents indicated that they had confidence 
in the content of the course, and 12 Chinese respondents, in comparison with 2 
foreign respondents, stated that they had confidence in the teaching methods used. 

As to the instructors’ perceptions of the learners who were at the time taking the 
course, more than three-fifths of the respondents agreed (5 respondents) or somewhat 
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agreed (17 respondents) to the statement that their students were motivated in learning 
English conversation (scaled item 6); about two-thirds of the respondents, or 23, 
indicated an agreement (10 respondents) or partial agreement (13 respondents) to the 
statement that their students had intermediate or advanced level of proficiency in 
spoken English (scaled item 8); and more than half of, or 19, teachers agreed (9 
respondents) or somewhat agreed (10 respondents) that their students, for certain 
psychological factors, were unwilling to converse with foreigners in English, in 
comparison with 8 teachers who somewhat disagreed and 2 teachers who disagreed 
that their students had suffered from such psychological hindrance (scaled item 7). 
Despite some concerns about students’ learning motivation and psychological barriers, 
the majority of the respondents, nevertheless, remained confident or somewhat 
confident that the course can cultivate in students conversational competence called 
for in real life interactions with foreigners. This is shown by the result that 27 
respondents agreed or somewhat agreed (with 12 indicating an agreement, and 15, a 
partial agreement), that their students, with the completion of the course, would have 
the ability to converse with foreigners in English; and 25 respondents agreed or 
somewhat agreed (with 11 indicating an agreement, and 14, a partial agreement) that 
their students would take the initiative to converse with foreigners in English after 
finishing the course (scaled items 9 and 10). Compared with the Chinese 
respondents, the foreign respondents revealed more reservation about their students’ 
initiating English conversation with foreigners; 8 foreign teachers indicated an 
agreement (3 respondents) or partial agreement (5 respondents) to the statement, in 
comparison with 1 7 Chinese teachers, among whom 8 agreed and 9 somewhat agreed 
to the statement. 

Materials and methods of instruction 

With respect to the ways the course was taught, the findings pertain to the type 
of conversation taught, components of conversational competence emphasized, 
teaching approach employed, and other aspects of instruction. 

Type of conversation taught 

Regarding the type of conversation students practiced in class, conversations 
dealing with everyday task situations (transactional talk) (scaled item 17), 
conversation unfolding during social encounters (interactional talk) (scaled item 18), 
and conversation targeting various language functions (scaled item 19) received 
roughly similar amounts of attention from the respondents, marked respectively by 21, 
28 and 23 teachers as the type of conversation practiced in class. Seventy per cent of 
the respondents (i.e., 24 out of the 34 instructors) indicated that they taught two or all 
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three types of conversation in their classes. 

Components of conversational competence emphasized 

Among the four components of conversational competence, i.e., grammatical, 
sociocultural, discourse, and strategic competence (as defined by Canale & Swain 
[1980] and later by Canale [1983]), grammatical competence apparently received a 
great deal of attention from the respondents. This is evidenced by the fact that more 
than half of the respondents, or 18, agreed (3 respondents) or somewhat agreed (15 
respondents) that they emphasized grammatical accuracy in students’ conversation 
(scaled item 11), and over two-thirds of the respondents, or 25, agreed (8 respondents) 
or somewhat agreed (17 respondents) that they stressed the accuracy of students’ 
pronunciation (scaled item 12). The emphasis on grammatical competence is also 
proved by the fact that 27 respondents agreed (15 respondents) or somewhat agreed 
(12 respondents) that they put emphasis on students’ acquisition of vocabulary and 
expressions related to different conversation topics, or the lexical knowledge (scaled 
item 25). Chinese respondents, compared with their foreign counterpart, appeared to 
put more emphasis on grammar and vocabulary; 12 Chinese teachers indicated an 
agreement (3 respondents) or partial agreement (9 respondents), as opposed to 6 
foreign respondents who somewhat agreed, to the statement that in the course of the 
instruction they emphasized students’ grammatical accuracy; and 17 Chinese teachers 
(with 12 indicating an agreement, and 5, a partial agreement), compared with 10 
foreign teachers (with 3 indicating an agreement, and 7, a partial agreement), agreed 
or somewhat agreed that when teaching the course, they emphasized students’ 
acquiring vocabulary and expressions related to different conversation topics. This 
stress on grammatical competence was, however, not carried through the instructional 
activities; about half of the Chinese respondents who emphasized such linguistic 
abilities as grammar and pronunciation did not engage students in grammar/sentence 
pattern and/or pronunciation practice in class (scaled items 14 and 15). 

Comparatively, lesser emphasis was placed on discourse competence by the 
respondents, and it is evidenced by the fact that, compared with 27 respondents who 
emphasized or somewhat emphasized cultivating students’ lexical ability, only 14 
considered learning of the discourse features of English conversation, and 18, 
understanding of the conversation structure important or somewhat important (scaled 
items 24 and 26). Among the 18 respondents who agreed or somewhat agreed that 
they emphasized students’ learning of conversation structure, 14 were Chinese, with 
merely 4 being foreign respondents. 

As to the strategic competence, though 26 teachers agreed (9 respondents) or 
somewhat agreed (17 respondents) that they put emphasis on students’ acquisition of 
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English conversation management skills (scaled item 23), half of these teachers 
checked “neutral” or “somewhat disagree” when asked if they put stress on students’ 
learning of the discourse features of English conversation. As conversational 
management skills are closely related to knowledge of the conversation discourse, this 
finding was perplexing. One plausible explanation is that the term “conversation 
management skills” was not well understood by many respondents and thus 
interpreted simply as skills to open or close a conversation and not for other crucial 
conversational routines. 

Regarding sociocultural competence, 22 respondents agreed (12 respondents) or 
somewhat agreed (10 respondents) that they put emphasis on cultivating students’ 
ability to analyze and adjust the conversation to the context and interlocutor (scaled 
item 27). Twenty respondents (9 indicating an “agreement,” and 11, a “partial 
agreement”) emphasized students’ understanding of their home culture (scaled item 
28); and 27 respondents (12 indicating an “agreement,” and ;15, a “partial agreement”), 
put emphasis on students’ learning of the target culture(s) (scaled item 29). Marked 
differences were again noted between Chinese and foreign respondents in the 
emphasis they placed on the sociocultural aspects of conversational competence. 
Among the 19 Chinese and 14 foreign respondents who replied to scaled item 27, 9 
Chinese vs. 3 foreign teachers agreed, and 6 Chinese vs. 4 foreign teachers somewhat 
agreed that they emphasized the ability to cater the conversation to the context and 
interlocutor. Besides, the foreign respondents did not particularly emphasize 
students’ learning of the target culture(s), with 2 answering “agree” and 8, “somewhat 
agree,” compared with 1 0 and 7 Chinese teachers respectively who responded “agree” 
and “somewhat agree,” to the statement that students’ learning about the target 
(English-speaking) culture(s) is emphasized. 

Teaching approach employed 

To have a better understanding of the teaching (i.e., direct vs. indirect) approach 
adopted for the course, the respondents were asked of their opinions on the purpose of 
the English conversation course and ways of developing conversational competence. 
More than three-fourths of the respondents, or 26, agreed or somewhat agreed (with 
11 indicating an agreement, and 15, a partial agreement) that the major purpose of 
English conversation is to provide students’ with a chance to speak English (scaled 
item 22); more than half, or 19 (with 11 indicating an agreement, and 8, a partial 
agreement), that students’ English conversational competence can be cultivated purely 
through oral activities like oral presentations, small-group discussions, problem- 
solving and questions and answers (scaled item 20); and again more than three-fourths 
of the respondents, or 27 (with 19 indicating an agreement, and 8, a partial agreement). 
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that students’ active participation in whatever forms of oral activities can all lead to 
progress in their ability to converse in English (scaled item 21). In other words, 
conversation, as seen by the majority of the respondents, is a means to other important 
ends, one of which being forging the opportunities for students to speak English; and 
conversational competence can be cultivated via oral activities that call for primarily 
transactional uses of language or simply speaking up regardless of the content and 
form of communication — signs pointing to an indirect approach. These findings 
may help explain the fact that an overwhelming majority of respondents, or 28, agreed 
or somewhat agreed (with 16 indicating an agreement, and 12 a partial agreement) 
that they imparted in their conversation classes skills for giving a speech and/or oral 
presentation, as the results to scaled item 16 show. 

Other aspects of instruction 

As mentioned earlier, 19 respondents agreed or somewhat agreed that their 
students, for certain psychological factors, were unwilling to converse with foreigners 
in English. The results show that most of these respondents either agreed or 
somewhat agreed that they would address this problem with their students over 
discussion or other activities in the course of the instruction (scaled item 13). With 
respect to the role of nonverbal communication, an aspect often receiving not as much 
attention as verbal performance in a course like English Conversation, 24 respondents 
agreed (7 respondents) or somewhat agreed (17 respondents) that they emphasized 
students’ nonverbal communication behaviors in their instruction (scaled item 31). 
On this item, some apparent differences were again noted between the Chinese and 
foreign teachers in their responses; all but one Chinese teacher indicated they stressed 
or somewhat stressed students’ nonverbal behaviors, while 6 out of the 15 foreign 
teachers responded in this manner. 

Methods of evaluation 

Over two-thirds, or 26, of the respondents agreed (12 respondents) or somewhat 
agreed (14 respondents) that they were confident in their methods of evaluation, 
believing that those methods can detect students’ English conversational competence 
(scaled item 32). Among them, 9 Chinese respondents checked “agree,” and 8, 
“somewhat agree” to the statement, in comparison with 3 and 6 foreign respondents 
respectively. With regard to the evaluation methods, having students’ perform 
spontaneous dialogues (scaled item 34), and give oral presentations or partake in other 
non-dialogical oral activities (scaled item 35), in that order, were more popularly 
adopted than having students enact previously prepared and memorized dialogues 
(scaled item 33). This is indicated by the fact that nearly four-fifths of the 
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respondents checked agree or somewhat agree to the scaled item 34, slightly over 
three-fifths of the respondents, to scaled item 35, and about one-third of the 
respondents, to scaled item 33. More than two-thirds of the respondents applied two 
or all three of the methods of evaluation. 

Answers to the Open-ended Questions 

Among the four open-ended questions, only the answers to questions 2 and 3 are 
reported on here. The first question (“In your opinion, what personal qualities/ 
criteria does one need to have to be able to converse in English with foreigners?”), 
which was originally meant to tap respondents’ perception of non-natives’ English 
conversational competence when speaking with natives, seemed to create some 
confusion. The word “foreigners” was ambiguous and was interpreted by some 
foreign respondents as “native speakers’ English conversational competence when 
talking with non-natives,” an interpretation utterly different from the meaning the 
question was originally meant to convey. This interpretation was also divergent 
from that of the Chinese respondents. For these reasons, question 1 had to be 
excluded from the analysis. The answers to question 4 are not reported here, for the 
question itself is not directly related to the inquiry of this study and is included in the 
questionnaire primarily as a reference for future research directions. 

Respondents’ answers to question 2 (“What teaching material/materials do you 
adopt for your English Conversation course [if your use handouts, please elaborate on 
the content/nature of the handouts]? Why do you choose it/them?) are indeed of a 
great variety, including textbooks, handouts of materials from books, newspapers, 
magazines, and web sites, pictures, realia, movies, video/audio tapes, etc. And most 
respondents employed multiple types of materials to meet students’ needs and 
interests. Among the 31 respondents who answered the question, 16 indicated that 
they used textbooks, among whom 12 were Chinese, and 4, foreigners. They used 
textbooks primarily because the books contain practical vocabulary, idiomatic 
expressions, pronunciation drills and/or sentence patterns, interesting or a wide range 
of topics to generate conversation or discussion, vivid illustrations, practical or 
updated cultural information, and/or useful reading or listening comprehension 
exercises. Some of the more commonly mentioned textbooks include Ideas and 
Issues, Putting it Together: A Conversation Management Text, and New Interchange', 

books mentioned only once are Headway, Interchange, Explorations, The Big Picture: 
Idioms and Metaphors, Oxford Pictorial Dictionary, Spectrum: A Communicative 
Course in English, New American Streamline, Can’t Stop Talking, Passages, Family 
Album, U.S.A., Great Ideas, Topics for Listening, and The Culture Puzzle. However, 
4 Chinese and 11 foreign teachers stated that they preferred other materials to 
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textbooks. The reasons why these instructors did not choose textbooks include that 
textbooks caiuiot meet the needs of the students, that students’ are not interested in the 
topics contained in the textbooks, that students at this proficiency level should free 
themselves from memorizing the sample dialogues in the textbook, and that the class 
is activity- rather than content-oriented and thus can do without the text. 

Respondents’ answers to question 3 (“What instructional method/methods [or 
activity/activities] do you employ to teach the course? Why do you choose it/them”) 
are again rather diversified. Group discussion topped all the methods/activities, 
mentioned altogether by 19 respondents (12 Chinese and 7 foreign teachers). 
Individual/pair/group presentation was the second most popular activity employed, 
and was indicated by 16 respondents (12 Chinese and 4 foreign teachers). Pair work 
(including free discussion, discussion of certain topics, and impromptu or planned 
dialogue) was ranked as a close third, employed by 14 respondents (8 Chinese and 6 
foreign teachers). Five respondents utilized role-plays (3 Chinese and 2 foreign 
teachers); 5 (1 Chinese and 4 foreign teachers), speeches (prepared or impromptu); 4 
(2 Chinese and 2 foreign teachers), lecturing/modeling; and 3 (1 Chinese and 2 
foreign teachers), debate, in their conversation class. Other activities that were 
mentioned by only one or two respondents included interviews, games, dictation, 
listening practice, reading dialogues, questions and answers, and listening to other 
students conversations which were recorded prior to the class. Some commonly 
mentioned general rationales behind most of the oral activities were to prompt or 
force students to express themselves, maximize the chance for them to speak English, 
and interact with and learn from other class members. Some more specific aims 
included to increase knowledge of different topics, practice newly acquired 
vocabulary, correct pronunciation mistakes, acquire oral presentation skills, and 
enhance the ability to think, communicate, or respond appropriately and quickly. 
Diverse as the instructional methods were, judging from the communicative, but not 
necessarily dialogical, and task-oriented nature of most of these activities and the 
rationale of utilizing them to enhance students’ speaking proficiency and not 
necessarily conversational competence, a picture of, again, an indirect approach is 
revealed. 

DISCUSSION 

A closer examination of the pedagogical issues reported earlier has led to a 
picture that is both uplifting and puzzling about the conversation instruction in the 
English/Foreign Languages curricula in Taiwanese universities. The discussion now 
turns to those pieces of the picture. 
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Teaching English Conversation: A Positive Experience 

As the analysis of the responses to the scaled statements shows, there are indeed 
many encouraging signs concerning the instruction of the English Conversation 
course taught in the Department of English/Foreign Languages in universities in 
Taiwan. First, most of the respondents had a positive experience and a sense of 
achievement from teaching the course. Consequently, most of them expressed a high 
level of willingness to teach the course. Most of the respondents also indicated some 
confidence in the way they taught the course, including both the teaching materials 
and methods adopted. This confidence also led them to believe that students, upon 
the completion of the course, would have the competence to converse in English with 
foreigners. Regardless of the real effect of their instructional approach, the 
conversation instructors’ positive and confident attitudes toward their teaching 
experience and performance in this course can be taken as an encouraging sign about 
the current situation of collegiate conversation instruction. 

Rising Attention to Conversation as an Oral Discourse 

Second, although the long-sUinding emphasis on students’ grammatical 
competence (such as grammar, pronunciation, lexis) was still very much in practice in 
the Conversation course, the newly surging stress on students acquisition of 
sociocultural, discourse, and strategic competence as other indispensable components 
of conversational competence had begun to receive more attention from some teachers 
and been included in their instruction. This is evidenced by the fact that a good 
number of instructors, though smaller in number than those who stressed students 
grammatical performance, indicated that they had incorporated into their instruction 
learning of communication strategies, conversation structure, routines and 
management skills, and some cultural and contextual contingencies of a conversation. 
All these findings show that conversation instruction, at least in the English/Foreign 
Languages curricula in the universities in Taiwan, has marched into a new, different 
era in which the unique discourse genre of conversation is being more popularly 
recognized and attended to in class. In other words, the study has found that at least 
some instructors were aware of the fact that conversation is very much a structured, 
strategic, and context-sensitive oral activity that can be managed and systematically 
imparted/studied. 

Some Commendable Teaching Practices 

Regarding the teaching approach and evaluation methods used, some admirable 
efforts and laudable practices can also be identified. It was found that most of the 
teachers employed multiple types of material, from the most traditional, printed 
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materials to the latest electronic technology like the Internet, to heighten students’ 
interest and to meet their needs. And to ensure the maximal amount of oral 
participation from students, a variety of learner-centered instructional activities, 
including group discussion, oral presentation, pair work, role-play, speech and debate, 
were heavily utilized. Thus, it can be said that most respondents had made an 
extended effort to make the course as interesting and helpful to the enhancement of 
students’ oral proficiency as possible. As to the methods of evaluation, the most 
popularly adopted method performing spontaneous dialogues — can indeed capture 
the impromptu, off-hand nature of conversation as a speaking event and can also more 
accurately detect the competence level of the students who have an intermediate or 
advanced level of proficiency in spoken English. 

Indirect Approach and Its Limitations 

Despite the above encouraging signs about the respondents’ attitudes and 
approaches of teaching the course, there are certain practices, as indicated in some 
respondents’ replies, which were baffling and thus worthy of further examination. The 
growing emphasis in many respondents’ answers on students’ acquisition of discourse, 
strategic and sociocultural competence unique to English conversation, evidence of a 
direct approach of teaching English Conversation, seemed to contradict the 
perceptions popularly held by many of them which speak for an indirect approach, i.e., 
English conversation is a course the purpose of which is mainly to entice or force 
students to speak English, and English conversational competence can be cultivated 
via non-dialogical activities. One plausible explanation for this conflicting result is 
that for some respondents their stress on the various components of conversational 
competence might not be a conscious, informed decision on their part; rather it was 
simply a result of the approach of the textbook they used. While loyally basing their 
instruction on the textbook, many could be unaware of the rationale behind its design 
and continued to perceive English conversation as equivalent to merely English 
speaking. Another explanation is that although there were some traces of a direct 
approach in many teachers’ responses, most of them, nevertheless, relied more on an 
indirect approach to teach the course. This explanation seems to be well founded on 
the evidence drawn from the respondents’ answers to both the scaled statements and 
the open-ended questions. 

In view that an indirect approach was more popularly adopted by the 
respondents, a limitation of this approach to the teaching of conversation needs to be 
noted. An indirect approach, while providing opportunities for learners to engage in 
natural interaction through the use of communicative tasks and activities, may not be 
teaching conversation in a real sense (Richards, 1990). Take discussion, an activity 
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most commonly employed by the respondents in a conversation class, as an example; 
it differs from conversation in the variety of topics covered, the degree of depth and 
seriousness in which the topics are dealt with, and the extent of preparation involved. 
In a discussion, the topics are normally fewer and pre-specified, and because of the 
advanced preparation required of the discussants, the topics are usually handled in 
greater depth and a more serious manner; conversation, on the other hand, can 
engender and accommodate more topics which however are dealt with in a more 
perfunctory fashion, and imfolds spontaneously. 

Similarly oral presentations, the second most popular instructional activity 
adopted by the respondents, and conversation are rather discrete in their forms and 
functions. While oral presentations, like speeches, are basically monologues, guided 
by clear instrumental purposes, conversations are dialogical, building on turn-taking 
mechanism, and may occur for transactional and/or interactional purposes. 

Conversations are also different from role-plays/simulations, ranked as the 
fourth most conmonly chosen teaching method, because the language created by 
learners in role-plays or simulations is often unnatural (Aston, 1995), and their 
manner, as interlocutors, often pretentious and exaggerated. In other words, instead 
of conversing, they are “acting out” a conversation. Thus, via those commimicative 
but non-dialogical activities, although learners are given the chance to express 
themselves and interact with one another, they may not necessarily acquire the 
knowledge, attitudes and skills specifically required for engaging in a conversation, an 
oral event distinctly different from other forms of talk. 

Conversation-focused Approach and Its Advantages 

To not equate conversation with speaking in general and Conversation class with 
Oral Commimication class, the coursebook or instructional material chosen has to 
have a clear “conversation” focus, meaning that it should be designed primarily to 
teach conversation, not discussion, presentations, listening, lexis, or oral 
communication in general, as some of the textbooks listed above indicate. The 
dialogues and exercises contained in the textbooks, in addition to being used to 
exemplify sentence structures or communicative functions, as some respondents 
claimed, have to, most importantly, introduce and illustrate different discourse 
features of conversation and useful conversational skills/strategies (e.g., how to open 
and close a conversation, how to request or relinquish speaking turns, how to listen 
actively, how to request clarification, how to hold back the more talkative members 
and draw out the shy or self-conscious ones). The dialogues should also capture the 
characteristics of naturally, spontaneously occurring speech like false starts, fillers, 
re-phrasing, hesitations, slips of the tongue, repetitions, imfmished sentences, etc. 
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(Sze, 1995). And the materials chosen by some respondents like songs, realia, pictures, 
films/videos, and newspapers/magazines shouldn’t be simply for, as many of them 
stated, arousing students’ interest and motivating them to talk; they should also be 
suitable for and properly integrated into a conversation class. So, for example, when 
newspaper reports/articles are used, students can be instructed as to how to use them 
as conversation topics, how to introduce them into a conversation, how to recoimt the 
news/story, how to clarify certain information or details, and how to respond to it. 
Take realia as another example. To connect them more directly with conversation, 
they can be capitalized on to develop in students such communication skills as 
approximation, word coinage, circumlocution etc., which may come in handy in 
conversation. 

Though growing attention on cultivating in students abilities regarding other 
non-grammatical components of communicative competence was documented in the 
study, still more heed can be paid to learners’ development of discourse and strategic 
competence, two indispensable elements of conversational competence. This 
pedagogical focus is particularly cogent in the case of the Conversation courses 
offered by the English/Foreign Languages departments in universities in Taiwan 
where the majority of the respondents rated most of their students as having ah 
intermediate to advanced level of spoken proficiency. For learners of such 
proficiency levels, not only is there no urgent need to underscore learners’ 
grammatical performance in a Conversation class; in fact, too much emphasis on 
grammatical and pronunciation accuracy and acquisition of vocabulary may well 
psychologically inhibit or deter learners from willingly engaging in an English 
conversation. Acquisition of discourse (e.g., conversation gambits and routines) and 
strategic competence, on the other hand, can help learners behave appropriately or 
with more confidence when conversing in English, even if their overall command of 
the linguistic code is less than adequate (Chang, 2001a, 2001b; Siskin & Spinelli, 
1987). Adoption of certain discourse features like gambits and fillers can also lend a 
sense of naturalness and fluency to speech (Nolasco & Arthur, 1987; Pawley & Syder, 
1985). Thus, acquisition of discourse and strategic competence can not only motivate 
learners to participate in English conversation with natives but also help them mend 
their linguistic deficiencies and navigate the conversation more smoothly. 

Differences between Native and Non-native Teachers: A Side Note 

One of the unexpected but intriguing findings the study has derived concerns the 
differences noted between native and normative teachers in their attitudes toward and 
ways of teaching the course. Some may argue that such differences could be 
attributed to Chinese people’s tendency to agree than disagree with the statements in 
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the scaled items or to preserve a positive self-image. However, since the 
respondents were kept anonymous, the stake of being viewed as a dissident or an 
incompetent teacher because of how they responded to certain scaled items was 
greatly minimized. Thus, there is a good reason to believe that the Chinese 
respondents’ answers, rather than being false, were fair representations of how they 
truly perceived and approached the course. Under this premise, the differences are 
now analyzed and discussed. 

The disparities found in the responses between Chinese and foreign teachers 
may suggest possible re-examination Of a popular belief that English-speaking native 
teachers, due to their linguistic and cultural advantages over their non-native 
counterparts, are preferred for teaching oral training courses. The findings show that 
a much higher percentage of nonnative, Chinese teachers indicated willingness to 
teach the course, and displayed confidence in the teaching materials and methods and 
means of evaluation. Despite a lack of language and cultural vintage point inborn to 
a native speaker, a larger fraction of Chinese teachers put emphasis on students’ 
development pertaining to discourse (e.g., understanding of conversation structure) 
and sociocultural competence (e.g., ability to analyze and adjust the conversation to 
the context and the interlocutor, and learning of the target culture[s]). Finally, the 
number of Chinese teachers who heeded students’ nonverbal behaviors, a subtle and 
yet crucial aspect of communication, also far exceeded that of the native teachers. 
Thus, nationality may not be the best determinant and certainly should not be the sole 
criterion for ^electing instructors for oral training courses like Conversation. A 
similar contention was also found in the response given by one foreign teacher who 
participated in the study, “Most schools see a white face and automatically put you in 
the ‘conversation’ slot. (Conversely, many Chinese colleagues suffer when students 
don’t think they can teach conversation because they don’t look foreign.)” In 
addition to spoken English ability, teachers’ personal interest and academic training 
should be seriously taken into consideration when assigning teachers for the English 
Conversation course, an indeed unique, oral English course. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE STUDIES 

As a preliminary attempt to explore the teaching approach of the English 
Conversation course in the English/Foreign Languages curricula in universities in 
Taiwan, this study has also identified particular problems with this type of research, 
and avenues for further study. First, a 38.8% return rate of the questionnaire can 
certainly be increased. By duplicating the study, with more Conversation programs 
and teachers involved, a more comprehensive picture about collegiate-level 
Conversation instruction can be attained. In addition to questionnaires. 
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semi-structured interviews can be conducted with the respondents as a way to get at 
more detailed information and to cross-reference the data collected from the 
questionnaires. With this study as the ground work, a statistically designed and 
pre-tested questionnaire can be constructed and used as the instrument in future 
studies for more focused and specific inquiries on this topic; the results so derived 
will have better generalizability. This is particularly true with the findings regarding 
the differences found between local Chinese and foreign instructors in the study. Via 

a more precise instrument and statistical analysis, the differences can be better 
identified. 

Besides refining the methods for the inquiries explored in this study, different 
but related lines of interest can be pursued in future studies. For example, the effects 
of the direct and indirect approaches on cultivating students’ conversational 
competence need be investigated. As much of the support advocating the direct 
approach to teaching Conversation is a theoretical assertion rather than supported by 
empirical evidence, future studies need to empirically test the instructional effects of 
both approaches. Surveying students’ needs and perspectives concerning English 
conversation so as to incorporate their viewpoints into the teaching approach is 
another area of interest that can be looked into by future research. 

CONCLUSION 

To attain a picture of how English Conversation is taught in the English/Foreign 
Languages curricula in universities in Taiwan, this study has surveyed more than 
one-third of the instructors of the course from 12 different programs. The findings 
show that there were both encouraging and baffling signs about the teaching practices 
adopted. It is encouraging to know that most of the respondents had a positive 
experience teaching and thus were willing to teach the course, that most were at least 
somewhat confident in the way they taught the course, that most employed multiple 
types of material and learner-centered activities to arouse students’ interest, meet their 
needs and maximize their oral participation in class, and that some amount of 
attention had been directed to cultivate students’ discourse, sociolinguistic and 
strategic competence, in addition to their grammatical or linguistic ability. There are, 
however, also some perceptions and practices of the respondents that are puzzling or 
worth re-examination. As most of the respondents appeared to rely more on an 
indirect than a direct approach to teach the course, they need to be aware of some 
possible weaknesses of an indirect approach to teaching the course. Though providing 
students with many opportunities to speak English, an indirect approach does not 
explicitly instruct students on the discourse features and communication skills directly 
conducive to conducting English conversation. Related to the common practice of 
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an indirect approach is the lack of a clear “conversation” focus in the teaching 
materials selected. Some of the coursebooks were for teaching lexis, discussion, or 
other forms of oral communication, but not conversation specifically, and many of the 
materials were chosen chiefly for the reason that they could arouse students’ interests 
and motivate them to talk which seemingly equates conversation with speaking. A 
great deal of emphasis placed by most of the respondents on students’ grammatical or 
linguistic competence, given that most of these students were said to have 
intermediate or advanced level of spoken English proficiency, is another practice that 
the respondents may want to reconsider, for too much stress on 
grammatical/prommciation accuracy and vocabulary learning may psychologically 
inhibit students from speaking up or deter them from partaking in any spontaneous 
interaction with native speakers. The commonly held impression that 

English-speaking native teachers, for their linguistic and cultural advantages over 
non-native instructors, are preferred in teaching oral training courses should perhaps 
be re-examined. The evidence in the study suggests that in addition to spoken 
English ability and target cultural literacy, teachers’ personal interest and relevant 
academic training should be taken into consideration as well. Finally some 
suggestions were made to future research pertaining to this topic and other related 
topics, including securing a larger number of respondents, supplementing 
questionnaires with interviews, resorting to statistical analysis for specific inquiries, 
empirically testing the effects of a direct vs. an indirect approach on cultivating 
learners’ conversational competence, and determining students’ needs and 
perspectives on English conversation so as to integrate them into the Conversation 
instruction. 

This research project hopefully has shed some light on how the course English 
Conversation is perceived and taught in the English/Foreign Languages curricula at 
universities in Taiwan, and on how adequate some perceptions and teaching practices 
are given the imique speech genre of English conversation and students’ levels of 
English proficiency. As the term “an enigma in language teaching” (Richards, 1990) 
suggests, the English conversation course, and what should be taught in it, and how it 
should be taught has long been a mystifying issue to the instructors of the course. 
This and two other attempts taken by the researcher (Chang, 2001a, 2001b) may mark 
the beginning of one language teacher’s efforts to untangle the puzzle, but surely more 
studies and Joint endeavors are needed to further “demystify” the course. 

(Received April I, 2002; Accepted September 5, 2002) 
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APPENDIX 

English Questionnaire 



Dear Teacher, 

This questionnaire, as a part of a research project, aims to explore how teachers in the 
Department of English/Foreign Languages in universities in Taiwan currently perceive 
and teach the course “English Conversation,” including your teaching 
materials/methods, your instructional focuses, and your view of the students and the 
course in general. We sincerely hope that you can take some time filling it out. Your 
generous help with this project is deeply appreciated. 



Sincerely, 

Shau-Ju (Charlotte) Chang & assistants 
Associate Professor 
Department of English, 

National Taiwan Normal University 



Please fill your answers in the blanks. 

What is your nationality? 

In which school do you teach English Conversation? 

How many years have you taught English Conversation? 

Is the English Conversation course you teach a required or an elective course? 

required; elective (please put a “V”) 

For what year of students is the English Conversation course you teach? 

Freshman; Sophomore; Junior; Senior (please put a “V”) 

How many students are there in your class? 



For each of the following statements, circle your answer on the right 
(the closer the number is to 5, the more you agree with the statement; 
the closer the number is to 1, the more you disagree with the statement). 

> 



o 



§■ 

p 



O 



1 . I’m willing to teach the course 

2. Teaching the course gives me a sense of achievement. . 

3. In terms of enhancing students’ oral competence, English 

Conversation is a very helpful course 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
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4. lam confident in the content of my English Conversation course. 5 4 3 2 1 

5. I am confident in the instructional method(s) I adopt for my 

English Conversation course 5 4 3 2 1 

6. My students are motivated in learning English conversation. 5 4 3 2 1 

7. My students, for certain psychological factors, are afraid of 

or unwilling to converse with foreigners in English 5 4 3 2 1 

8. My students have an intermediate or advanced level of proficiency 

in spoken English 5 4 3 2 1 

9. I am confident that my students, after completing the course, 

will have the ability to converse with foreigners in English 5 4 3 2 1 

10. 1 am confident that my students, after completing the course, 
will take the initiative to converse with foreigners in English 
when the chance presents itself 5 4 3 2 1 

1 1 . In the course of the instruction, I put emphasis on the accuracy 

of students’ grammar. 5 4 3 2 1 

12. In the course of the instruction, I put emphasis on the accuracy 

of students’ pronunciation 5 4 3 2 1 

13. In the course of the instruction, I discuss with students about 
or have activities designed for some psychological factors 

that have deterred them fi-om participating in English conversation 

with others 5 4 3 2 1 

14. In the course of the instruction, I engage students in grammar 

or sentence pattern practice 5 4 3 2 1 

15. In the course of the instruction, I engage students in 

pronunciation practice 5 4 3 2 1 

16. In the course of the instruction, I teach students skills 

pertaining to public speaking and/or oral presentations 5 4 3 2 1 

17. The conversations students practice in class deal with 
the task situations they encounter in their everyday life 

like shopping, ordering meals, asking/giving directions, and so on. 5 4 3 2 1 

18. The conversations students practice in class deal with social talk, 

i.e., talk unfolding during social encounters 5 4 3 2 1 

19. The conversations students practice in class deal with 
different language functions, such as complimenting, inviting, 

requesting, rejecting, etc 5 4 3 2 1 

20. Students’ English conversation competence can be cultivated 
purely through oral activities like oral presentations, small-group 

discussions, questions and answers, and problem solving 5 4 3 2 1 
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21. No matter what form of oral activities in which students 

are engaged, as long as they participate actively by speaking up 

and expressing themselves, they can make progress in their ability 

to converse in English 5 4 3 2 1 

22. The major purpose of the English Conversation course is to provide 

students with a chance to speak English 5 4 3 2 1 

23. When teaching the course, I put emphasis on students’ acquisition 

of English conversation management skills 5 4 3 2 1 

24. When teaching the course, I put emphasis on students’ 
understanding of the discourse features of English conversation 

(e.g., use of sentence fragments, topic-initiation, turn-taking, etc.). 5 4 3 2 1 

25. When teaching the course, I put emphasis on students’ acquiring 

vocabulary and expressions related to different conversation topics. 5 4 3 2 1 

26. When teaching the course, I put emphasis on students’ 
understanding of the structure of English conversation 

(e.g., opening, preclosing, closing, etc.) 5 4 3 2 1 

27. When teaching the course, I put emphasis on cultivating 
students’ ability to analyze and adjust their conversation 

to the context and the interlocutor. 5 4 3 2 1 

28. When teaching the course, I put emphasis on students’ 

understanding of their own culture 5 4 3 2 1 

29. When teaching the course, I put emphasis on students’ 

learning about the target (English-speaking) culture(s) 5 4 3 2 1 

30. When teaching the course, I put emphasis on students’ grasping 

and application of communicative/conversational strategies. 5 4 3 2 1 

3 1 . When teaching the course, I put emphasis on students’ nonverbal 

communication behaviors 5 4 3 2 1 

32. 1 am confident that the way I evaluate students can detect their 

English conversation competence 5 4 3 2 1 

33 . The method I use for evaluating students in this course is to 

have them perform dialogues they have prepared in advance. 5 4 3 2 1 

34. The method I use for evaluating students in this course is to 
have them dialogue spontaneously based on the instruction 

they receive on the spot 5 4 3 2 1 

35. The method I use for evaluating students in this course is to 
have them give oral presentations and/or perform other 

non-dialogical oral activities 5 4 3 2 1 
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Please answer the following questions. In order to read and interpret your responses 
correctly, please elaborate your answers with as many details and examples as possible. 

1 . In your opinion, what personal qualities/criteria does one need to have to be able to 
converse in English with foreigners? 



2. What teaching material/materials do you adopt for your English Conversation 

course (if you use handouts, please elaborate on the content/nature of the handouts)? 
Why do you choose it/them? 



3. What instructional method/methods (or activity/activities) do you employ to teach 
the course? Why do you choose it/them? 



4. What research issues regarding English conversation instruction will be most 
helpful to your teaching of the course? 
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P.S.: 



1 . Thank you very much for your help with the questionnaire. To facilitate our 
processing of the returned questionnaires, could you please check in the box “I have 
completed and mailed back the questionnaire” on the postcard and send it back 
when you mail us the questionnaire . You can choose to mail them back separately. 
The postcard you send back can help us later mail to you a copy of the final report 
of this research project as a token of our appreciation. 

2. We believe that you must have many other ideas and thoughts about teaching 
English Conversation, which, however, cannot be relayed to us via the 
questionnaire. If you would like to share with us in more depth your experience of 
teaching the course, please check in the box “I can participate in the interview” on 
the postcard, and we are more than happy to arrange an informal individual 
interview with you at a time that is convenient for you. 

3. If you have prepared a course description or syllabus for your English Conversation 
course and are willing to share it with us, please mail it together with the 
questionnaire. You can choose to erase any personal information on the description 
or syllabus beforehand. 

Again, we thank you for your generous help with our research project. 
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Chinese Questionnaire 
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5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
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11. 5 4 3 2 1 

12. 5 4 3 2 1 

13. 

' 5 4 3 2 1 

14. 

5 4 3 2 1 

15. 5 4 3 2 1 

16. 

^aSS4g.^6^j!S^f 5 4 3 2 1 

17. ' 

■koM^^ ' fA3^ ' 5 4 3 2 1 

18. 5 4 3 2 1 

(■koi^^ ^ 5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 

21 . ' 

^ffflo^it • ^^lf-#-t§^l/7 5 4 3 2 1 
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A Pedagogical Study of “Textual Performance” 
as a Means of Teaching English Poetry 



This paper discusses the pedagogical efficacy of the (primarily Western) theory and 
practice of performing literary texts in the teaching of English poetry to Taiwanese 
students. The theory and practice of “textual performance” includes (1) the Western 
oral tradition of “elocutionists”; (2) contemporary “performance rhetoric”; (3) the 
modem “aesthetic field”; and (4) the “Readers Theatre” and “Chamber Theatre.” The 
proposed pedagogy is student/performer-centered, with the teacher serving as 
facilitator. Fifteen practical steps are recommended for this plan of instmction: (1) 
sounding out the poem; (2) responding to the poem; (3) making “plain sense” of the 
poem; (4) stylistic transformation and translation; (5) dramatic analysis; (6) 
comparing responses; (7) physical and vocal exercises; (8) psychological readiness; 
(9) imaginative autobiography of the persona; (10) overview of poet’s other works; 
(1 1) poem’s subtext; (12) poem’s action lines; (13) establishing a production concept 
of the poem; (14) performance as final aesthetic trial; and (15) evaluation of the 
pedagogy and the ensuing discussion. An English poem, “Those Winter Sundays”' 
by Robert Hayden (1913-1980), will be taken as an example (or case) in the 
discussion of this instmctional plan. 

Key Words: textual performance, interpreters’ theatre, aesthetic field, 
production concept, poem’s speaker {persona ) , performer 



This paper^ presents an instructional approach that uses the (Western) theory 
and practice of textual performance, also called “oral interpretation of the text,” to 



' Selected from Perrine (53). 

^ This paper was written as a sequel to my earlier writing on the subject. Two of the most recent works 
in this field are Lee and Gura’s Oral Interpretation and Yordon’s Roles in Interpretation. 
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teach English poetry. Based on the theory of “theatrical learning,” which involves the 
processes of nonverbal, intrapersonal and interpersonal communication, this pedagogy 
is student/performer-centered with the teacher serving only as a facilitator in the 
classroom. This method is different from other, more conventional ways of teaching 
and learning poetry in several ways: here the instructor plays the role of mere 
facilitator; students move through silent reading, oral reading, and comprehension of 
an assigned text to its aesthetic adaptation and performance; students now read the 
poetic texts with their mouths, eyes, minds, and whole bodies — a holistic process of 
vocal, physical, and emotional/psychological engagement. It is expected that students 
of English poetry will profit greatly from this method of “acquiring” poems. 

This paper has two parts. The first presents a brief introduction to and summary 
review of the theory and practice of textual performance; the second suggests a 
detailed instructional plan using Hayden’s “Those Winter Sundays” as sample text or 
‘case.” This poem’s merits as classroom text are its plain language, its narration by a 
persona (speaker) with whom young students can identify, and its specific, 
concretized images. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEXTUAL PERFORMANCE 

As an academic subject at the college level. Performance of Literature make take 
place within the departments of Rhetoric, English, Speech Communication, 
Interpretation, Speech and Drama, and Theatre and Dance. The performance of 
literary texts, which still combines a purely aesthetic involvement with the text and 
some form of (increasingly high-tech) staging mechanism"*, is “studied” by the 
research fields of drama (including Story-Telling Theater and Interpreters’ Theatre, 
see Kleinau 2), rhetoric, aesthetics and reader-response criticism. Here I will 
summarize only those theories and practices that have a direct influence upon textual 
performance as a pedagogical tool in English poetry classes for non-native speakers of 
English. Let me therefore focus on (1) the Western oral tradition of “elocutionists”; (2) 
the “performance perspective” in contemporary rhetorical theory; (3) the modem 
“aesthetic field”; and (4) Interpreters’ Theatre or, more specifically. Readers’ Theatre 
and Chamber Theatre. 

Historians, archaeologists, anthropologists and linguists generally agree that 
man the talking animal has been universally inclined to share publicly the telling of 
stories, the reciting and dancing of poems, the staging of rituals and dramas” 



^ An entire text of the poem is placed in the appendix at the end of this paper. 

Students in my Performance of Literature class have recently used multimedia equipment to 
strengthen the effect of their staging of poetry performances in the classroom or on stage. 
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(Thompson xi). The vast oral history of such performances, whose geographical range 
extended from Asia and Africa to Europe and Latin America, went unrecorded until 
the development of writing. It is mainly ancient Greece that gave birth to the 
performance of literature in the Western tradition, later known as the “Graeco-Roman, 
Judaic-Christian, European-American tradition” (Thompson xi). Textual performance, 
as it evolved in this tradition, came to be associated with the theory and practice of 
“elocution, expression, interpretive reading and simply interpretation” (Thompson xi). 

While then the oral tradition asserts the “primary orality” of pre-literate peoples 
going back to the Indo-European civilization of 6000 B.C. and earlier (Foley, p.l), we 
may more pragmatically begin with the 18**’-century British elocutionists who devoted 
their attention primarily to the English rhetoric that would be used in parliament, at 
the bar, in the pulpit, and in public recitations and polite conversation (Golden et al, 
175).^ Though divided into two major schools, the Natural School led by Thomas 
Sheridan and the Mechanical School led by John Walker, the elocutionists all stressed 
the importance of presenting oneself orally in an effective and powerful manner, 
which meant clarity of voice and appropriateness of gesture and movement. In the 19 
century an American elocutionist, James Rush, submitted that the improvement of the 
quality of the human voice and its rhythm could be achieved by scientific methods 
(Robb 81-119). Still today an elocutionist is required not only to express 
himself/herself clearly, but also to look into his/her inner mind and draw upon 
imagination, intuition, “dramatic instinct” (Curry 235ff). The performer of literature 
today can learn from this elocutionist tradition how to present orally his/her feelings 
and thoughts naturally and properly, and how to melt his/her own life experiences into 
those embodied in the literary work (particularly the poem) being interpreted. 

Contemporary rhetorical theory tends to focus on epistemic, argumentative, 
fantasy-theme, performance and narrative perspectives (Foss 249-56). It is of course 
the performance perspective that is most relevant to our discussion here. This is 
grounded in the metaphor of the theatre, treating rhetorical skills as verbal 
performances in our daily life. The rhetor thus not only interprets himself and his 
culture but also conveys messages to the audience through his/her performance. This 
rhetoric-as-performance can be interactional, contextual, episodic or improvisational. 
Thus this approach can teach those who are interested in the performance of literature 
how to xmderstand and use the interaction between performers, texts, textual episodes, 
actual settings (e.g. the stage or classroom), and responses from the audience. 

Aesthetics deals with art and beauty. From an aesthetic point of view we regard 
the literary work as an art object into which our own “aesthetic” appreciation and 
judgment are projected. Arnold Berleant, an American aesthetician, claims (49) that 



’ See Golden 175. For further discussions of the elocutionists, see Golden 174-82, 189, 262-63, 327. 
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there is an “aesthetic field” in which four major aesthetic elements — artist, object, 
performer and reader/viewer/audience — interact in an “aesthetic transaction.” He 
claims that an aesthetic field is “a unity in experience” (73) and that “the varying 
functions of object, perceiver, artist, and performer are indissolubly cormected and 
interdependent.” Berleant’s notion, when applied to the performance of literature as a 
means of teaching English poetry, can help us to understand and appreciate the 
interaction of artist (poet), poem, performer and audience as a “unity of literary 
experience.” In fact only when we start treating an English poem as an artistic object 
and its oral interpreter as himself an artist may we begin to truly engage ourselves in 
the unified and unifying aesthetic activity of poetic performance in the classroom. 

“Artists who work in Interpreters’ Theatre are oral interpreters of literature” 
(Kleinau 2) who, since theater performance is always live, are in effect “actualizing 
[the] presentational form in literature” (Kleinau 5). Interpreters Theatre is “an 
umbrella term that includes both Readers’ Theatre and Chamber Theatre” (Kleinau 2). 
In general. Readers Theatre refers to “the reading of plays [and/or poems], with 
participants seated or standing behind lecterns,” while Chamber Theatre, originated 
by Robert S. Breen in the 1940’s, refers to “the staging of narrative literature” and 
explores “the complicated relationship between a story and the person who tells the 
story . By showing and telling what happens in the narrative work, its narrator 
presents on stage the life experiences of the “work” as- well as those of the original 
author, and seeks to establish an immediate sense of communion between the 
performance and the audience. Both theater forms in effect transform a literary 
selection from a mere literary work to a “text,” that is, to the reader’s/performer’s own 
interpretive vision of it. In either solo or group performance. Interpreters’ Theatre 
stages a literary text in a static or kinetic style in which voice, gestures/postures and 
other relevant theatrical elements are foregrounded. The focus is on the emergence of 
powerful images in the minds of audience members; thus the performer — and this is 
what our English poetry students may learn — must possess the skill to arouse the 
audience s empathy, to draw them emotionally into the literary experience being 
presented.’ 

As a method of “learning” English poetry, the performance of poetic texts is thus 
revelatory in the sense of “revealing” or “making clear” certain aesthetic, emotional, 
intellectual truths. Indeed, this praxis of performance is “potentially . . . revelatory to 



Breen suggests that the delicate balance between story and storyteller is like the harmonics of 
chamber music. 

Interpreters’ Theater, a form of presentation in which background music, props, lighting, costumes or 
other stage designs remain optional, is practiced today in private clubs, libraries, bookstores, schools 
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